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THE EDITOR’S LETTER-BOX. 


WE are extremely obliged by the kindness of several corres- 
pondents.—W. D. P. and a friend, who glorifies himself under the 
style and title of Fungus. 

Many who have communicated articles shall be replied to by the 
end of the month. 

We are under the necessity of postponing our usual review of the 
literature of the month. Next number we will bring up our arrears. 

We have to apologise to our subscribers for the incorrect manner 
in which a portion of our last number was printed. It was in con- 
sequence of an accident occurring at the moment of going to press, 
which could not be effectually remedied without delaying the publi- 
cation of the Magazine. But the article which has principally 
suffered—the Death and Character of Lord Tenterden, by Sir Egerton 
Brydges—will be reprinted and given with the May number of the 
Magazine, that the incorrect copy may be cancelled by the binders, 
and the volume made perfect. 
































THE OPERATIVES’ PARLIAMENT. 





Tue combination of any set of men to obtain for themselves exclu- 
sive advantages to the manifest detriment of other classes of the com- 
munity, is opposed to the first principle of our constitution, and is an 
unjust infringement upon the rights of society. It was to crush this 
unjustifiable assumption of power in the aristocracy that the people of 
England called so long and loudly for reform, and, in the height of 
their indignation, preferred risking all the horrors of revolution to the 
longer endurance of such a system ; and yet this very system—this 
iniquitous monopoly of profit—is about to be adopted by those very 
men, who but a short time since, co-operating with their countrymen, 
all but took up arms for its suppression. The former was a political 
monopoly—a monopoly of the power and resources of the country : 
that of which we are about to speak is of a different description, but 
equally unprincipled in its formation and tyrannical in its effects. 
The “ Trades’ Unions” are spreading themselves over the face of the 
country like a miasma, paralyzing the energies of commerce, and 
destroying its very vitality—speculation. They are conceived in the 
very worst species of Tory tyranny, and are the more dangerous be- 
cause a majority of their members, guided by an interested few, 
falsely imagine they are resisting oppression rather than becoming 
themselves oppressors. And yet none that read their acts or watch 
their operations can refuse to acknowledge the despotic principle on 
which they are founded, and, asthe natural result, the disgraceful pro- 
ceedings of which they have been guilty. Entire districts have been 
placed under the ban of these self-constituted bodies—invested capi- 
tal has been rendered useless—buildings have been allowed to decay 
—thousands have been reduced to destitution, and the result has fre- 
quently been the invention of machinery to supersede the necessity 
of such capricious labourers, or the withdrawal of capital and trade 
to other districts. 

In few cases have the effects of combinators been successful to 
themselves. Manufacturers have not been able to take orders in con- 
sequence of their inability to procure hands but on their own terms— 
trade has thus been dreadfully injured, and, in the end, after under- 
going the extremity of distress, these misguided men have been glad 
to return to work at reduced wages. But the atrocious feature in 
this system is the tyrannical laws which they enact, and the dis- 
graceful means they employ to enforce them, it may easily be sup- 
posed that out of the immense number of operatives which the 
manufacturers of this country employ, there are thousands of strong- 
minded sensible men who are aware that the prices of labour must 
be guided by the fluctuation of trade, and that any attempt to force 
wages, when the prices of goods are low, must recoil upon themselves. 
This class of persons would take the rough with the smooth, and 
would go hand in hand with the manufacturers for their mutual ad- 
vantage. But no; this system would not suit the Unionists. They 
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must have a certain rate of wages, coute qui coute. No matter to them 
who suffers ; the incompetency of manufacturers to compete with the 
foreigner does not disturb their calculations; they have but oneend and 
aim in view, selfish and short-sighted though it be—the maintenance of 
high wages; and whether ruin ensue to the manufacturer, whether 
capital be directed into other channels, and trade decay, appears to be 
a matter of indifference to their silly policy ; but, with the notorious 
improvidence of their class, so long as they provide for the day, they 
care not who provides for the morrow. In order, therefore, that their 
objects may be fully carried into practice, no workman must presume 
to think for himself; he must not be satisfied with the wages which 
the trade affords ; his opinions upon the expediency of suffering tem- 
porary inconvenience for ultimate good must be relinquished ; he is 
obliged by these law-givers to refuse his employ, and accept their pit- 
tance, without any security for its continuance, as experience has but 
too often proved. ‘This is a most iniquitous feature in the code of the 
Unionist ; for however, upon the broad principle of individual right, a 
man may, if he pleases, starve himself rather than work under a cer- 
tain sum, upon no principle of law or justice shall he dictate the same 
terms to his neighbour. Of all the forms of combination, this is by 
far the worst and most unprincipled. Men may be misguided as to 
the correctness of the general principles of their system ; but no man 
can pretend to justify to himself the tyrannical and unprincipled 
nature of a regulation which obliges every one to rule his house- 
hold by that of his neighbour. 

If we consider combination in its simplest form, viz. that vf a num- 
ber of workmen calling a meeting upon any particular emergency re- 
lativetoa proposed alteration of their wages, and the sense of that meet- 
ing being taken upon it for the benefit of the whole, we see nothing im- 
proper in it. Neither do we see with what propriety the law could 
interfere, did they proceed another step, and effect a permanent club 
or confederacy, having funds at their disposal in furtherance of any 
common resolution. The case, however, becomes widely different when 
these bodies cease to be simply passive ; but endeavour, by threats 
and intimidation, to coerce others to pursue the same measures as 
themselves. This is the point where the law ought to interfere, as 
the liberty of the subject is violated, and as no man under such 
circumstances can call himself his own master. But that the system 
of intimidation may be more clearly understood, we will quote the 
manner of piqueling a mill, as it is practised about Manchester :— 


“ When a strike has taken place in any factory, men are always sta- 
tioned to keep watch on the building, and also on every avenue leading to 
it, whose business it is to prevent fresh workmen being engaged in the 
place of those who have turned out. Every labouring man who appears 
to be seeking employment in the direction of the factory, or, having ac- 
cepted employment in it, is returning from it, is stopt and interrogated, 
and should he prove refractory, i is threatened or maltreated. This system 
of piqueting mills has been carried to the greatest extent in Manchester, 
where the obnoxious factory is always watched by five or six men, un- 
known in the immediate neighbourhood, and who, on a given signal, can he 
reinforced to the extent of three hundred. These picquets are regularly 
relieved, by night and by day, with as much order and method as is ob- 
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served by an army in a hostile country ; and so effectual are they in pro- 
ducing the desired end, that an establishment is not unfrequently kept in a 
state of literal siege ; no one can enter or leave it without danger of mo- 
lestation ; and if fresh workmen have by any means been introduced, beds 
and provisions are prepared for them within the walls of the factory.” 


Now it becomes absolutely necessary, for the protection of life and 
property, that this lawless system should be checked. Magistrates 
must have the power of interference to protect the well-disposed ; 
and, however revolting it may be to the feelings of Englishmen to 
sanction arbitrary measures in legislature, yet, as nothing can be more 
despotic than this law of the Unions, it ought to be met with measures 
equally summary. The committee which sat in 1824, at whose re- 
commendation the combination laws were repealed, were quite aware 
of the importance of enacting a law for the punishment of outrages 
upon society, committed in furtherance of the objects of combination. 
We quote one of their resolutions :— 


“ That it is absolutely necessary, when repealing the combination laws, 
to enact such a law as may efficiently, and by summary process, punish 
either workmen or masters, who, by threats, intimidation, or acts of vio- 
lence, should interfere with that pertect freedom which ought to be allowed 
to each party, of employing his labour or capital in the manner he may deem 
most advantageous. ” 

By neglecting this advice the present evil has grown to its present 
extent. On the repeal of the laws regarding combination, the power 
was given to magistrates to punish with three months imprisonment 
any one convicted of an assault under the sanction of a Union, but 
granted an appeal to the sessions, by which interval witnesses are in- 
timidated, and the law becomes a dead letter. The Unions, as they 
at present exist, we believe, however, to be vulnerable at one point, 
even without fresh legislation. The law, as it now stands (37 Geo. III. 
ce. 123), with regard to the administration of oaths, is thus interpreted 
by the highest judicial authority :— 

“ Every member of a Trades’ Union who shall bind himself to obey the 
decision of the majority, though that obedience be restricted to a mere re- 
fusal to work, and not to disclose the transactions of the society, being 
guilty of felony, and liable to be transported for seven years.” 


Although no decision of this nature has ever been called for,* and 
we must only consider the abové as a judicial opinion, yet there is 
sufficient to show that the oath-taking in the Unions is contrary to the 
spirit of the law ; and whether in the present case there might be some 
unwillingness to bring the provisions of the statute to bear upon any 
oath-taking, not being seditious, the legislature ought to make up the 
deficiency, particularly when we consider the nature of the oath re- 
quired to be taken, a copy of which we shall give in another place. Be 
the present act sufficient or not, there is one thing clear—that some 
facility must be afforded for suppressing acts of intimidation. No- 
thing can portray the nature of Trades’ Unions more clearly than 





“ Since writing the above, we find some persons at Dorchester are convicted 
under this act. 
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the fact, that by depriving them of their power of intimidation is to 
render them powerless. ‘This is, in a great measure, proved by the 
evidence before the parliamentary committee. Two gentlemen spoke 
most decidedly upon this point—Mr. Campbell, the sheriff-substitute 
for Renfrewshire, and Mr. Robinson of Lanarkshire: for, it must be 
understood, these Unions are in great force in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts in Scotland, and are most ferocious in their operations. The 
former gentlemen observes : 


“ Their mode of effecting their objects was chiefly by means of intimida- 
tion, and without that I do not see that the combination could hang to- 
gether many weeks; for when a struggle takes place between the cotton- 
—_ and their masters, it is necessary to the success of the workmen 
that they should all join together, and therefore it is quite indispensable for 
them, as experience has shown with us at least, to control their fellow- 
workmen, so as to procure that unanimity by any means. Those who do 
not go into their measures are termed ‘ knobs,’ and it is quite an understood 
thing that these knobs are to be persecuted in various ways, and, if neces- 
sary, their lives are to be attempted.” 

Mr. Robinson also says: 


“I think the effect of the acts of intimidation, taken generally, has been 
to bind together, and to create and give effect to the existing co-operation 
among these combinations. I think that without intimidation they would, 
individually and collectively, more speedily fall to pieces, because it is 
through the medium of intimidation that they, in a great measure, coilect 
or obtain the funds, which they distribute in furtherance of their purposes.” 


We conceive it only necessary to call the public attention to the mon- 
strous tyranny with which these Unions are conducted, the injustice 
towards all classes which are immediately concerned in, or, indeed, re- 
motely affected by them, to induce people to call on government for 
additional means to suppress them. Severity of measures can scarcely 
be condemned, when the lives and property of the better and more 
reflective portion of the community are in the power of a capricious and 
illegal association. But in order that our remarks may be entitled to 
greater weight than mere assertion, we will give some of the proceed- 
ings of these bodies, wherein the vanity, the selfishness, and cri- 
minality of these self-constituted legislators will be the more appa- 
rent. The facts we shall bring forward are from the authority of a 
gentleman who has derived them from the parties most interested, 
and who has lately published a pamphlet on the subject. * 

It appears that the cotton-spinners are the most powerful and 
best organized Union in the kingdom. It is the most powerful from 
the fact that their labour is essentially necessary for the working of 
the mill; and though only forming one-tenth, numerically, of those 
employed, yet their refusal to work incapacitates the other nine-tenths 
from labour. Thus they take advantage of this power to render 
their fellow-workmen subservient, and take the lead in all questions 
of professed mutual advantage to enact laws for the rest. It is onl 
since 1829 that one “ grand general Union” has been formed of all the 
spinners of the three kingdoms, though local Unions existed long be- 





“ Character, Object, and Effect of the ‘l'rades’ Unions.” — Ridzway. 
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fore. Each town or village elects representatives, who hold parlia- 

ments which levy taxes, pass laws, print their proceedings, and per- 

form all the duties of a House of Commons. In the pamphlet we, 
have alluded to there is a full report of the debate of a “ Spinner’s Par- 

liament,” held at Ramsay, in the Isle of Man, in 1829. The members 

are called by the names of the places which they represent, with the 

exception of two, named Doherty, the secretary, and Foster, an inter- 

loper, an amateur parliament-man, who, like a true patriot, paid his 

shot for his privilege. In the printed proceedings we find him men- 

tioned thus: “ It is but doing him justice to say, that his superior 

talents contributed very materially to facilitate the business of the 

meeting.” This tribute to the talent of the incipient legislator must 

be consoling to Mr. Foster; it will, doubtless, stimulate him to 

bolder fights. Should aught in the course of events befal the learned 

Doherty, a vacant secretaryship might reward patriotism and genius. 

We cannot afford space for the whole debate—we extract a portion 

to show the style of a “ Spinners’ Parliament.” When the numbers 

] and 2 occur, it is that the town elects more than one member of 
parliament. It will be seen the gentlemen have an eye to business, 

particularly when the cash is concerned. 


** Preston moved, and Manchester seconded—That one grand general 
union of all the operative spinners in the United Kingdom be now formed, 
for the mutual support and protection of all. 

“Glasgow wished Mr. Foster or Mr. Doherty to state their views of this 
very important question, as to how such a union ought to exist. 

‘** Mr. Foster said, that in his opinion there should be three committees, 
one in each kingdom. He was sure that any other plan would not give 
general satisfaction. Each nation should manage its own affairs, and keep 
its own money.” 


We should judge that the amateur was an Irishman, and a repealer ; 
we must confess our inability to discover how “ one grand general 
union of the three kingdoms” can be formed by each nation man: aging 
its own affairs, and, as Mr. Foster very significantly adds, keeping its 
own money. 


*« Johnstone 1 thought that one head would answer the purpose best. It 
would hardly be possible to proceed with three different controlling powers. 

** Bolton 1 had received instructions from his constituents to oppose one 
committee to manage all. Each kingdom should manage its own affairs. 

“Mr. Doherty said, that three committees might, in the mean time, re- 
move any petty jealousy that might exist as to the precedency, but he 
was quite satisfied that one head would be much preferable to three. They 
had come there for the purpose of forming one union and not three. But, 
— to the plan proposed by Mr. Foster, they would be establishing 
three. 


The secretary seems rather a sensible sort of man ; he cannot un- 
derstand, in a mercantile sense, how three can make. one ; although, 
to remove “ petty jealousy,” he would doubtless do much to oblige 
his friend Foster. 

“ Mr. Foster said, that it was very strange that his friend Mr. Doherty 
should oppose the same thing here, which he advocated at home. Accord- 
ing to their union in Eugland, each district had as much control over the 
affairs of the union as another. ° * . 7 . 
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* Glasgow 2 said that each district should keep their own money, and 
the cheques, for security, be distributed through the three kingdoms.” 

Glasgow 2 is a true Scotchman. Let them settle the rule of three 
as they may, he is determined to have his share of the coin. 

** Johnstone would support the opinion of Glasgow as to the money and 
cheques. Each district should manage its own affairs, without the inter- 
— of any other district, but all to contribute to the same general 
und. 

** Bolton 1 wished to know whether it was intended to give as many 
cheques to Ireland and Scotland as to England. If that were so, he 
thought they would be giving to those places more control over the money 
than would be consistent with right.—The money should be divided in 
proportion to the number of payers. 

** Johnstone 1 was decidedly of opinion that there should be but one 
grand general Committee. As to the distribution of the money, he con- 
curred with Bolton, that it should be regulated by the number of payers. 
Suppose, for instance, there are but two districts in Scotland, and perhaps 
twenty in England. They would of course, in fairness, be entitled to re- 
ceive cheques in the proportion of twenty to two.” 

This is evidently according to Cocker, and shows that Sunday- 
school advantages have not been lost upon Johnstone 1. We cannot 
find room for further extracts. It was carried, by a majority of 
four, that the plan for effecting “one grand general union of the 
spinners of the three kingdoms” would be better effected by one 
parliament or club, or whatever they are pleased to call their meet- 
ings, than three. 

One of the most extensive sfrikes that has ever occurred was 
in 1810, when the spinners from the mills of Manchester, Mac- 
clesfield, Stockport, Ashton, Oldham, Bolton and other places left 
their work, and threw 30,000 persons out of employ. Had it con- 
tinued longer, the whole of Scotland would have joined it. Gangs of 
desperados paraded the streets of the towns—assaulting the resi- 
dences of persons supposed to be inimical to them. The police were 
set at defiance ; and the factories were in a complete state of siege, 
the owners trembling for their lives and property. ‘The government 
of this rebellion was carried on by a parliament at Manchester under 
the presidentship of a man named Joseph Shipley, who is reported 
to have been a sort of Massaniello, and commanded the implicit 
obedience of thousands of willing agents. The sums collected for the 
support of the strike amounted for a time to 1,500/. weekly, but it 
gradually fell off, and then these poor misguided people began to taste 
the bitter fruits of their folly. The savings of years of patient industry 
were first consumed, then clothes and furniture went, till the un- 
happy beings were consigned to utter want and destitution. They 
were obliged at last to accept work at half the former prices. This 
was the result of the great strike of 1810. Many examples might be 
quoted of similar folly and equally disastrous terminations of all the 
great strikes ; none have terminated to the advantage of the work- 
men. Much injury has been sustained by the manufacturer and the 
public ; but the workman has suffered more than either, and even in 
districts where the masters have yielded to the demands of the Union 
before any trial of strength was made, the workman has not reaped 
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the advantage. To gain the increase he is obliged to pay the levies 
ordered by the Union Parliament, which reduces him to his former 
level, and at the sacrifice of the confidence of his employer. 
In 1824 all the spinners turned out, much against their own wishes, 

but at the dictation of the Union Parliament. The result of this 
strike was, the men returned to work at the same wages, after costing 
their parliament 4,000/., and enduring themselves the greatest hard- 
ships. In 1829, 10,000 persons were thrown out of employ for six 
months by a strike, the evil consequences of which are felt by the 
operatives of Manchester to this day ; and with the usual result—that 
of returning to work at a reduction of wages, principally occasioned 
by the numbers who were employed during the insubordination 
of the regular hands. Many outrages were committed during this 
unfortunate time; and one more ‘particular ly , which reflects the 
foulest disgrace on their annals—the assassination of a most res spect- 
able individual ; the iniquitous perpetrators of which, shielded as they 
were by their brether Unionists, were never brought to justice. One 
instance has been given of the iIydle workmen being obliged, against 
their will, to turn out. A similar account ist given by Mr. Chappel, 
a Manchester manufacturer, before the Factory Commission :— 


““ The whole of our spinners, whose average wages were 2l. 13s. 5d., 
turned out, at the instigation, as they told us at the time, of the delegates 
of the Union. They said they had no fault to find with their wages, their 
work, or their masters, but the Union obliged them to turn out. The same 
week three delegates from the Spinners’ Union waited upon us at our mill, 
and dictated certain advances in wages, and other regulations, to which, if 
we would not adhere, they said neither our own spinners nor any other 
should work for us again. Of course we declined, believing our wages to 
be ample, and our regulations such as were necessary for the proper con- 
ducting of the establishment. ‘The consequences were, they set watches 
on every avenue to the mill night and day, to prevent any fresh hands 
coming into the mill, an object which they effectually attained, by intimi- 
dating some, and promises of support to “others which I got into the mill 
in a caravan, if they would leave their work. Under these circumstances 
1 could not work the mill, and advertised it for sale without receiving any 
applications, and I also in vain tried to let it. At the end of twenty-three 
weeks the hands requested to be taken into the mills again on the terms 
that they had ieft it, declaring, as they had done at first, that the Union 
alone had forced them to turn out. The names of the delegates that 
waited on me were Jonathan Hodgins, Thomas Foster, and Peter Madox, 
secretary to the Union. 

*©* What advance of wages did they require ?’—‘ It was considerable, 
but I don’t remember the exact sum; and the regulations required were, 
that the men should not be fined for bad work, or for not conforming to 
the regulations of the mill.’” 

The khan of the Tartars himself can hardly wish for a more ex- 
tensive power over the property of his subjects than these gentlemen 
assume over that of their masters: but their assumption of despotism 
is, fortunately, not so fruitful in its results, in this instance, as in that 
of their barbarous prototype, the occasional success of whose infringe- 
ment upon the rights of meum and tuum, doubtless their instructive 
periodical literature has made them acquainted with. ‘The success of 
the Union attacks have been negative to them. In many instances 
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the masters have yielded to their demands, rather than risk a stag- 
nation of trade ; but the expense of keeping up the price of labour, 
in defiance of the profit of the manufacturer, is more than the gain is 
equal to; besides an immense degree of misery to the various classes 
under their control, and injury to the public and the revenue, by de- 
teriorated goods and stagnation of trade. 

Another very powerful and extensive Union has been formed in 
the north by the Builders, who have made themselves conspicuous by 
their parliament at Manchester, and their dictatorial proceeding at 
Liverpool. In the spring of last year they commenced business, by 
issuing orders to the master-builders of the town and neighbourhood, 
that from that time they should, on no pretence, take any jobs by con- 
tract, under pain of the displeasure of the Union. The following 
letter was sent to Mr. Holmes, of Liverpool, by the committee :— 

Liverpool, 11th April, 1833. 

** Sir,—In consequence of an information received by our Society, that 
your job in Canning-street is a contract job, we felt ourselves in duty 
bound to furnish your men at that job with a notice to that effect, and in 
consequence of such contract to leave that building directly. You will 
please to understand that previous to their return we require to see your 
contract in our club-room, to be examined by our Committee appointed 
for that purpose. When we receive this information we will be happy 
to be, Sir, 

** Your most obedient humble Servant, 
“ The Operative Society of Bricklayers, 
* CoRRESPONDING SecRETARY.” 

Thus, by interfering with the private arrangements of trade, a man 
was no longer master of his own business. 

The committee then, in their wisdom, issued a series of resolutions, 
making it imperative on the masters to obey them. ‘* The masters, 
who presume to disobey these laws,” commences this precious docu- 
ment, “ which, like those of the Medes and Persians, are unalter- 
able (!),” were obliged to pay a fine imposed, or were left without a 
single workman. Messrs. Patterson, masons, at Manchester, were 
ordered to pay four shillings a week to each of their workmen 
who had struck, by order of the Union. Many instances of similar 
absurdity were committed by these individuals in their fancied 
strength. One of their manifestoes runs thus :—“ We consider that 
you have not treated our rules with that deference you ought to have 
done ; we consider you highly culpable, and deserve to be highly 
chastised !” For upwards of six months the vast building operations 
of Liverpool were checked by the machinations of these petty tyrants. 
The consumption of bricks, which had averaged a million weekly, 
were reduced to twenty thousand! and a master builder stated that 
he had paid 11,000/. less in timber duties, and 800/. less on bricks, 
than in the preceding year—thus exemplifying the characteristic of 
the Unionist—that of extreme selfishness, and total disregard of the 
interests of other trades. And the little excuse for this conduct on the 
part of the workmen appears from the fact, that no attempt had been 
made by the masters to reduce wages, nor had any interference been 
contemplated with the privileges and practices of those in the employ. 
The wages of a journeyman in the trade had never been less than 
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twenty-four shillings weekly for the last twenty years; and if we 
consider the prices of provision twenty years since and at the present 
time, we should be at/a loss to explain the cause of a strike, unless 
we attribute it to a desire of the Unionists to exercise their newly dis- 
covered power—the great secret of most of these wicked absurdities. 

The evil did not stop in Liverpool, for the workmen in the build- 
ing-trades throughout England, following the example of those of the 
north, formed one general Union. Members were accordingly elected 
for counties, a scheme of government was concocted, and a “ Builders’ 
Parliament” was convened at Manchester. Greatly to the astonishment 
of the inhabitants, 275 members, representing as they declared an 
immense constituency, paraded the town, arm-in-arm, and opened 
the session! These fellows had very jolly times, at the expense of 
their credulous, hard-working brethren, during their short-lived 
legislation ; but the poor constituents, having to pay about 3000/. for 
their experiment, it is not expected that they will again indulge so 
expensive a fancy. The Liverpool strike was kept up for more than 
six months, at the end of which the funds fell short, when the starving 
idiots voted the Union a bore, and returned in penitence to their 
masters. And dearly they paid for their folly; many of the buildings 
had been discontinued, contracts had been refused, workmen had 
been brought from distant parts, and machinery had been invented 
to supersede bricklayers’-labourers on large buildings ; habits of idle- 
ness had been acquired by a cessation from labour, which was not 
the least of the evil; and, in short, nothing but pauperism awaited 
the majority of those who, but a few months before, had abundance. 

Our space will not permit us to give examples from many trades ; 
but perhaps in no instance have the results of a Union been more dis- 
astrous to the interests of the workmen than with the Clothiers. The 
Leeds Union, having gained some supposed advantages over their 
masters, used their power in the most tyrannical manner. They ordered 
the masters not to employ any hands at piecework, but give each a 
weekly salary, in order, as they said, to check the spirit of rivalry, 
inconsistent with their ideas of the advancement of men towards a 
state of perfectability, which they had heard something of at a lecture 
by some itinerant philanthropist. The master found that this expe- 
riment on human perfectability was attended with ruinous loss to him, 
in consequence of his hands, instead of working as before, when sti- 
mulated by profit, now passed half their time reading 7'ait’s Maga- 
zine, or some of their own publications, showing how they could make 
a shilling out of sixpence with the least possible labour. The 
master complained to the committee of his losses, on which he was 
ordered to keep no books ! 

The most celebrated strike ordered by this august body ended in 
their total discomfiture. In their usual arbitrary manner, they sent 
a written order to Messrs. Hindes and Derham, ordering them to dis- 
charge seven individuals in their employ, without giving any reason 
for such a command. The manufacturers very properly resisted such 
an infamous dictation, and in consequence were put under the ban of 
the Union. All their work-people, amounting to a thousand in number, 
were thrown out of employ, which cost the Union 4000/. to support, 
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and ended in a signal failure. The consequence of this strike was 
the invention of the wool-combing machine, which entirely ruined 
that class of men, who were the ringleaders of all the disturbances, and 
the most mischievous class in the trade. Having thus illustrated 
these redoubtable bodies, the “ Trades’ Unions,” by their conduct 
and its consequences, a few remarks must close this somewhat ex- 
tended article. 

In the first place, these Unions are marked by a spirit of wanton- 
ness, caprice, and ill-feeling. Those who order the strike are inva- 
riably those that receive the highest wages—thus, in 1829, the fine 
spinners in Manchester were earning 30s. to 35s. per week ; and at 
Ashton, in 1830, the coarse spinners were earning from 28s. to 31s. ; 
while at Liverpool, the strike took place among the builders imme- 
diately after an advance of 3s. per week, and in the height of work. 
Nothing, therefore, but a spirit of covetousness can dictate such a 
resolution ; while caprice is shewn by their absurd orders and coun- 
ter-orders to their employers ; and ill-feeling by the time chosen 
for strikes, to the frequent ruin of their employer, bound down as he 
is, by contracts, to time. 

The continued hostility evinced by Unions to piece-work is a de- 
cided premium to idleness. ‘The man who does task-work,” says 
one of their publications, “ is guilty of less defensible conduct than 
a drunkard.” It would be curious to know in what scale of moral 
depravity they place drunkenness ; if they have any fellow-feeling, it 
ought not to be judged too harshly—operatives are not usually the 
most distinguished members of the Temperance Societies. “ The worst 
passions of our nature are enlisted in the support of task-work ; 
avarice, meanness, cunning, hypocrisy, all excite and feed upon 
the miserable victim of task-work, while debility and destitution 
look out for the last morsel of their prey. A man who earns by task- 
work 4(s. per week, the usual wages by day being 20s., robs his 
fellow-workman of a week’s employment.” We do not know by 
what system of reasoning this conclusion is drawn, but the manifest 
object of it is to destroy the spirit of emulation, without which man 
would be a mere machine, and sink into supineness and indolence. 
According to these philosophers, however, emulation is the cause of 
all the misery of the world. It is to be regretted that some of the 
disciples of these benevolent professors scandalize their masters out- 
rageously by their practice, if we may judge from the assassinations 
and outrages of all descriptions which have been laid to their charge. 

Another fact has been pretty clearly proved, which is, that the 
combinations of workmen have not succeeded in raising wages, but 
in most cases they have been depressed, which, indeed, must be the 
natural consequence of an influx of strangers, and the invention of 
new machinery. It is to be hoped that when education becomes 
more general, that men will begin to reflect upon the true causes of 
low wages, and they will then learn that not all the combinations 
in the world can effect a permanent rise of wages beyond what the 
profits of the trade will allow. 

Another feature in the history of these Unions is, the crimes to 
which they have given rise ; this alone ought to render them objects 
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of suspicion and alarm to all well-disposed and right-thinking men. 
The list of murders perpetrated by Unionists, if they were all collected 
together, would make a fearful amount of crime; and to show that 
these diabolical acts have not been discountenanced by their leaders, 
the individual perpetrators have generally escaped. A crime of this 
sort, laid to the charge of the Yorkshire Union, took place at Farsly, a 
small village in the neighbourhood of Leeds, in December, 1832. 
The murdered man had become obnoxious to the Union, by refusing 
to join in a strike; and though the charge could not be proved 
against the members, the circumstances told so strong against them, 
that the jury who sat on the inquest, gave in their verdict, that they 
had “ too much reason to fear, that his murder had been the conse- 
quence of fidelity to his master!” The night of the murder, the 
Union had had a long and violent discussion, which lasted from six 
to eleven ; at half-past eight the object of their hatred was attacked 
in a lane by between thirty and forty persons, and beaten to death by 
clubs ! Not one of these ruffians ever made a sign of their guilt, and 
the perpetrators are still undiscovered. We venture to say that the 
annals of crime furnish few more atrocious deeds. In the course of 
three years, ten lives were lost in Dublin in consequence of combi- 
nations, and in no one instance were the murderers brought to justice. 
In Dublin one of the foulest murders that ever disgraced the city 
was perpetrated on a man who gave no other cause of offence than 
earning superior wages, to which he was justly entitled by his supe- 
rior skill. Many instances are on record where murders have been 
perpetrated on men whose only crime has been an unshaken fidelity to 
their masters! The Scotch Unions have been even more ferocious in their 
conduct than the English. Without enumerating examples, we will 
quote the form of an oath from the work we before-mentioned. It was 
to show the principle which actuated the members of the Union; the 
practice may be understood without quoting the disgusting details. | 
This oath was taken by the combined spinners of Scotland, in 1823. 
“T, A.B., do voluntarily swear, in the awful presence of Almighty God, 
and before these witnesses, that I will execute, with zeal and alacrity, 
as far as in me lies, every task or injunction which the majority of 
my brethren shall mpose upon me in furtherance of our common 
welfare ; as the chastisement of knobs, the assassination of oppressive 
and tyrannical masters, or the demolition of shops that shall be deemed 
incorrigible ; and also that I will cheerfully contribute to the support 
of my brethren,” &c. &c. We will give a practical comment on 
that text, showing, by rather a humorous illustration, the consistency 
of that highly moral people the Scotch. When the Parliament of 
the Union met, as we betore stated, in the Isle of Man, they opened 
the session on a Saturday, when the Scotch members proposed that 
no business whatever should be transacted the next day, and moved 
an adjournment to the ensuing Monday. The English delegates, 
feeling for their constituents, were opposed to this plan, as a loss of 
time, and increase of expense. But the Scotchmen protested that, 
if their constituents knew that the Sabbath would be devoted to 
business, they would consider that no good could attend the Union, 
and would positively refuse to support it—they finally carried their 
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motion. In Scotland, above all other places, the proceedings of this 
Union have been marked by atrocious violence, and it is not a little 
curious that men who do not hesitate to bind themselves to murder 
and the destruction of property, and have acted with a ferocity pro- 
portioned to their promise, can, from reverence to the day, refuse to 
discuss measures, which, according to their manifestoes, are their 
only safeguards from “ poverty, degradation, and crime.” We re- 
member hearing an anecdote of three Italian ruffians, having their 
daggers raised to the throats of their victims, falling upon their knees 
on hearing the sound of the vesper-bell. Truly, these vagabonds had 
a touch of Scotch morality ! 

In conclusion, we would entreat the ringleaders of these misguided 
men to pause, ere, by proceeding too far in their unjust career, they 
plunge their thousands of blind unthinking followers indeed into a 
situation of “poverty, degradation, and crime ;” for on the leaders 
of these Unions will eventually fall the disgrace and ignominy due to 
their acts. For the ignorant we cannot but feel compassion, and 
would treat their prejudices and weaknesses with every consideration, 
but we fear it is not with ignorance alone we have to deal. ‘The off- 
spring of ignorance—conceit and presumption—are conspicuous in 
their councils, and these are more difficult to tolerate. But we would 
at all times rather persuade than enforce; and we trust that, as educa- 
tion gains ground, men will be brought to see that the interest of 
one class is inseparably connected with another—that the fluctuation 
of trade alone will regulate the price of labour—and that the situation 
of the operative of this country is not influenced by the manufacturer, 
but by the policy of the Government, which, be it wise or not, will 
effectually prevent the labourer being richer than he is until the ma- 
nufacturer can compete with the foreigner. This is not a favourite 
doctrine with our government, owing to the vast aristocratic influ- 
ence by which it is swayed; but, did England see her true policy, 
all taxes on food would be abolished—all restraints on trade taken 
off; then might this country, with her vast capital, her unrivalled 
machinery, her coal and iron, her rail-roads, rivers, and canals, be- 
come one huge workshop, and undersell the world. Then might 
the labourer indeed command his comforts; but while food is fet- 
tered, trade restricted, our goods barely keeping pace with those of 
foreigners, how can the workmen expect more than his share of pro- 
fit? If he obtain it, it will remain but a short time with him, be- 
cause it will be taking unjustly from another class. But we hope 
the workman will see his interest better—that he will not attempt to 
take by fraud what he cannot obtain by justice—but wait, even with 
slender means, until the legislature can devise some real and effectual 
changes for his benefit. 

We will close this article with an extract, which will be curious 
to many ; it contains an account of the inauguration of members to a 
Union Lodge :— 

* A short time back the magistrates at Exeter made a forcible entry 
into an apartment in that city, where the rites of a Builders’ Union were 
proceeding, when men were discovered with their eyes bandaged, and also 
a skeleton, sword, battle-axe, and all the other paraphernalia, exactly as 
described in the following scene. A London journeyman, who entered a 
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Union during the past year, was so overcome by the ceremonies he went 
through on his admission, that he was literally deprived of reason, and 
died in the agonies of raving madness. 

“ Dramatis Personxz.—Outside Tiler*—a member of the Union who keeps 
guard on the outside of the room in which the members are assembled.— Inside 
Tiler—ditto on the inside—Principal Conductor—the person who conducts to 
the Lodge those who are to be initiated into the mysteries of the Union.— 
President. ~- Vice-President. — Warden. —Secretary.— Members of the 
Union.—W orkmen about to be made members. 

** The scene is usually the first floor of a tavern, which is doubly planked 
throughout, and the interstices filled with wood-shavings, in order to pre- 
vent any one overhearing the ceremonies. The time is 8 or 9 o'clock in 
the evening, at which hour the above-named dramatis persone, with the 
exception of the principal conductor, and those who are about to enter the 
Union, are supposed to be collected together for the performance of the 
following drama. On one side of the apartment is a skeleton, above which 
is a drawn sword and a battle-axe, and in front stands a table, upon which 
lies a Bible. The principal officers of the Union are clothed in surplices. 

“ (Members say the following prayer) :—‘ O God, who art the author of 
peace and lover of concord, defend us in this our undertaking, that we 
may not fear the power of our adversaries, through the merits of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.’—( Outside Tiler knocks at the door.) 

** Inside Tiler—‘ Who comes here to disturb the peace and harmony of 
this our most worthy and honourable order ?’ 

** Principal Conductor, from without— I am not come here to disturb 
the peace and harmony of this your most worthy and honourable order. I 
am a brother with strangers, who wish to be admitted into your most 
worthy and honourable order.’ 

** Inside Tiler—* Most worthy President, Vice, Secretary, and brothers 
all, a brother stands at the door with strangers, who wish to be admitted 
into this your most worthy and honourable order.’ 

** President— In the name of the Lord admit him.’ 

“(Enter Principal Conductor, followed by the strangers with their eyes bandaged. 

Members salute, and then sing a hymn.) 


** Principal Conductor. 
** € Strangers, within our secret walls we have admitted you, 
Hoping you will prove honest, faithful, just and true ; 
If you cannot keep the secrets we require, 
Go hence, you are at liberty to retire. 
Are your motives pure ?’ 
‘ Strangers—* Yes.’ 
‘ Principal Conductor—* Do you declare they are?’ 
* Strangers—‘ Yes.’ 





7 


7 


** Principal Conductor. 
‘* Then, brethren, to initiate these strangers we will now proceed, 
And our most worthy master may proceed to read.’ 
( Members sing a hymn. ) 


“ 


** Warden. 
“«« Stand, ye presumptuous mortals! strangers’ steps I hear, 
And I must know your trade and business here. 
By my great power, there’s nothing can from vengeance stay us, 
If you come here intending to betray us.’ 





*««Tiler’ is technically a Masonic term, which originated in the circum- 
stance, that on the first establishment of Freemasonry, those who were employed 
to guard the door, were really the working tilers, who had joined the confe. 
deracy.” 
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“* President. 
“« ¢ Most worthy guardian of our sacred laws, 
They are wool-combers, and wishful to protect the united cause.’ 
“ Warden— Then all is well.’ 


“ Vice-President. 

“‘ Strangers, you are welcome, and if you prove sincere, 
You'll not repent your pains and labour here. 
We have one common interest, and one common soul, 
Which should by virtue guide and actuate the whole. 
Our trade requires protection, by experience sad we know ; 
Our duty is to prevent recurrence of our former woe. 

* . * 7 * 

Let your tongue be always faithful, your heart conceal its trust, 
Woe, woe and dishonour attend the faithless and unjust. 
Guards, give the strangers sight.’ 


( The bandages are removed from the eyes of the strangers, and they are placed oppo- 
site the skeleton. ) 


“* President, (pointing to the skeleton.) 
** Strangers, mark well this shadow, which you see, 
It is a faithful emblem of man’s destiny.’ 
* . 7 * * 
** Vice~ President. 
** « Strangers, hear me ; and mark well what I say, 
Be faithful to your trust, or you may rue this day. 

** You are now within our secret walls, and I must know if you can keep 
a secret.’ 

“« Strangers—‘ Yes.’ 

** Vice-President—‘ And will you do?’ 

** Strangers—‘ Yes.’ 

** Vice-President. 
“© «Then amongst us, you will shortly be entitled to the endearing name 
of brother, 
And what you hear or see here done, you must not disclose to any other ; 
We are uniting to cultivate friendship, as well as to protect our trade, 
And due respect must to all our laws be paid. 
Hoping you will prove faithful, and all encroachments on our rights with- 
stand, 

As a token of your alliance,—give me your hand.’ 


“¢ They then take the following oath : )— 


*«¢ T, A.B., woolcomber, being in the awful presence of Almighty God, do voluntarily 
declare that I will persevere in endeavouring to support a brotherhood, known by the 
name of the Friendly Society of Operative Stuff Manufacturers, and other Industrious 
Operatives, and I solemnly declare and promise that I will never act in opposition to the 
brotherhood in any of their attempts to support wages, but will, to the utmost of my 
power, assist them in all lawful and just occasions, to obtain a fair remuneration for our 
labour. And I call upon God to witness this my most solemn declaration, that neither 
hopes, fears, rewards, punishments, nor even death itself, shall ever induce me directly or 
indirectly, to give any information respecting any thing contained in this Lodge, or any 
similar Lodge connected with the Society ; and I will neither write, nor cause to be written, 
upon paper, wood, sand, stone, or any thing else, whereby it may be known, unles¢ 
allowed to do so by the proper authorities of the Society. And I will never give my con- 
sent to have any money belonging to the Society divided or appropriated to any other 
purpose than the use of the Society and support of the trade, so ‘ielp me God, and keep 
me stedfast in this my most solemn obligation ; and ifever I reveal either part or parts of 
this my n.ost solemn obligation, may all the Society I am about to belong to, and all that 
is just, disgrace me so long as I live ; and may what is now before me plunge my soul 
into the everlasting pit of misery! Amen.’”’ 




















































PATCHES AND THEIR PENALTIES. 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


“ To pick a hole in a man’s coat,” popularly implies to do his cha- 
racter an injury. The phrase contains a subtler meaning—a signifi- 
cance more recondite: the evil is not in the “ hole” itself, but in the 
patch made indispensable by the wound. There was deep philoso- 
phy in the saying of the wit, who averred that a hole might pass for 
an accident—but a darn was open and avowed poverty. The patch 
is an elaborate declaration of penury—a pains-taking manifesto—an 
outward and visible sign of inward destitution. Tatters may be a 
fine, swash-buckler libertine ; but a patch is poor-spirited want ; 
crawling, needful misery. How many think it nothing to have a 
thousand holes picked in their coats, who would fume and glow, and 
turn purple with shame to confront the stare of the world with a 
patch! ‘To mend is to be lost. 

But a few days since, we witnessed a pertinent illustration of the 
worldly impolicy of patching. It was the Sabbath—(a day when, 
according to certain gentle Christians, sackcloth and ashes should be 
the only wear)—and a mother, with her three children, presented 
herself at the gate of the inner enclosure of St. James’s Park. The 
woman carried an infant, and two little boys were close at her apron- 
strings. She was proceeding with her little ones into the holy of 
holies, when the liveried functionary at the lodge stepped forward, 
barring the way. The boys instinctively shrunk closer to their mo- 
ther, and looked with curious eyes at what seemed to them the mys- 
terious pantomime of the beadle. Indeed, the woman herself at first 
appeared unconscious of the meaning of the arm that “sawed the 
air’? with authoritative motion. At length she was given to under- 
stand that she must turn back—there was no admittance. She 
looked an inquiring look at the officer—a look that plainly asked— 
“ Why so?”’ 

The mother herself was poorly but cleanly habited. It was evi- 
dent she had donned her best—had quitted her room, probably in 
some pent-up, squalid court or miserable alley, to come with her 
children, and breathe an hour's fresh air, in sight of shrubs, and trees, 

and green grass. It may be she had for some days promised to take 
her young ones “to see the swans:’’ they had come out for a holi- 
day! The boys were fine little fellows; and their clean, shining 
faces, and smoothly combed hair, bore witness to the maternal atten- 
tions. Their shoes showed no hole, and their long Holland pinafores 
seemed white as washing could make them. Indeed, the whole 
groupe was a picture of clean, pains-taking poverty: an honest pride 
had given the most cheerful outside to penury. However, the beadle 
liked not the tailor of the family, and they must go back. Still the 
woman, having glanced at her boys, her baby, and herself, could not 
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understand “why” they should go back. As she cast a second look 
at the beadle, it seemed-more imperatively to demand the reason of 
exclusion? The beadle pointed to the pinafores of the children ; 
they were snow-white, it was true ; but they were—yes, ye poor mo- 
thers, and ye poor little boys!—they were—they were—they were 
patched! Not only in one or in two places, but in a dozen were they 
patched! The mother could not deny the evidence; the children 
were branded ; even the excess of maternal love could not gloss the 
sin; and without seeking to excuse it, the woman meekly turned 
away—the boys casting a lingering look at the gravel-walks, the 
water, and green sward. Cornelia showed her sons as her jewels ; 
the sentiment, the valuation, was admitted; but then the Roman 
boys had no patch in their garments ;—they were jewels; now, 
little English boys, with patched pinafores, are only paste. 

The scene attempted to be described, conveying as it did a type, an 
image of a great social evil, was still more fully worked out by the 
incident which followed it. The mother and her young ones, denied 
recreation within the enclosure, stood outside, with no complacent 
eyes surveying the privileged folks within. The two boys, who at 
first entered the gate with cheerful faces, now stood trying to poke 
their heads through the iron railing, and, with sullen looks, endea- 
vouring to catch a glimpse of the swans and water-fowl, fed by 
happier children (without patches) on the bank. This may, ‘perhaps, 
be called a puerile matter ; but surely there are some who may see 
in it a deep significance ; a serious drama—-albeit, the vicinity of 
Buckingham Palace be the scene; and a poor woman, with three 
children, and a beadle, be the dramatis persone. 

Magna reverentia debetur pueris, saith the ancient. The lecture on 
patches, given by the beadle to the boys, is not likely to be lost upon 
them : such seed, fall where it will, falls not on barren ground ; and 
as the seed, so the fruit. Are figs to be gathered from brambles ? 
What a ridiculous sermon (saith one), on the patched pinafores of two 
little boys! We forget that the little boys and girls of to-day will 
make the stirring world of a few years hence. We are too apt to 
talk of the world as a mere figure of speech—forgetful that it is 
composed of so many million hearts and minds, each made what they 
are by the operation of early sentiments. 

Now the sentiment preached to the two boys—and it is a sentiment 
preached from a thousand social pulpits—nay, it is the every-day 
text—tells them that poverty is the great sin. The essence of the 
homily is contained in this brief advice—* Plunder, but never 
patch.” 
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LEAVES FROM A LOG. 





The Islands of the Orinoco—The Guarahoon Indians—Their Palm-tree 
Dwellings —San Miguel’s Mission— The Deserted Village—The 
Llanero—His Capture by Indians—Their mode of making Poison— 
Incantation Scene. 


WE passed up to where the Orinoco divides itself into numerous 
branches, forming a hundred mangrove islands, whose shores are ever 
changing. Theriver, by bearing down immense masses of earth and 
vegetable matter, continually adds to their size, and, when swollen by 
the tropical rains, tears away whole acres of their shores. Some- 
times, indeed, many of these isles are inundated, and at others an 
island is literally torn from its base by the tremendous flood—its 
trees, and the earth which bore them, are swept through the Gulph 
of Paria into the Atlantic. Yet these ever-varying isles support a 
primitive race of men—the Indian tribe called Guarahoons, whose 
mode of life differs from all other tribes. Their habits are not of the 
warlike or hunting class ; for the chase even constitutes but a small part 
oftheir employ. In the dry season they repair to some of the smaller 
isles, the dry underwood of which they set on fire. During the con- 
flagration, the various animals make to the water, to escape to the 
main land; here they are intercepted and killed by the Guarahoons. 
The manner in which they take fowl is curious ;—they send a num- 
ber of calabashes or gourds floating among the immense flocks of 
fowl that continually swim on the surface of the flood, and when the 
birds are accustomed to these gourds, the Indians cover their heads 
each with a calabash, making holes sufficiently large for them to 
breathe and see through, and then swim among the covey. The 
birds cannot see the difference between the empty calabash and that 
which conceals an enemy, who silently and suddenly seizes his prey, 
drags it under water, and fastens it to a belt round his waist. He 
does not return until loaded with game. 

But fishing constitutes the chief employ of the Guarahoon. This 
they practise in various ways ; sometimes, in a canoe by torch-light, 
they dart a kind of javelin made of hard wood at the finny tribe ; 
sometimes the bow-and-arrow is used for this purpose—and the man- 
ner of employing the latter weapon is extraordinary. They do not ap- 
parently aim at an object, but send the dart upwards into the air in 
such a manner that it describes an extensive arch, and, falling, strikes 
the object with an unerring aim.* This manner of shooting will ap- 
pear difficult ; constant habit, however, so perfects them at the prac- 
tice, that I have seen them shoot at small river-turtle, their canoe at 
the same time agitated by the surf, and strike it at the back of the 
neck, the only part vulnerable. The quickness of sight of these chil- 
dren of nature is astonishing ; they can discern a fish in the water at a 
great distance, and discharge their spears at it from their canoes with a 





* The Back Indians of Demerara use the arrow in the same way, and with a 
dexterity that I fear describing, lest I should be thought to romance. 
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certainty of success. They possess a race of dogs, esteemed, among 
other qualities, most valuable for the chase. Guarahoon dogs are, in 
Trinidad, sometimes sold as high as fifty dollars each. The Indians 
principally employ them catching fish in the shallow lakes in their 
islands— those animals being half amphibious. 

The mode in which the Guarahoo ms construct their dwellings is 
not the least remarkable of their customs. They fix their residences 
on the largest of those islets, where a quantity of palms grow so closely 
together that their tough leaves intermingle: these they plait firmly 
together, and make what is called an ajupe ; ; that is, a light shed, 
formed entirely from growing palm- leaves: yet, light as these vege- 
tating houses are, they are perfectly proof against the effects of the 
weather—no rain can penetrate them, and the whalebone-like pliancy 
of the palm is such, that seldom, in the severest storms known in 
those parts, is one of those dwellings destroyed. The rivers may 
overspread their islands, yet they remain quite secure in their nest- 
like habitations, with their floating canoes moored beneath them. 
These people are harmless and passionless ; their wants are few, and 
nature is bountiful to them ; but, like all people in a savage state, 
they are only roused to exertion by necessity. When they have ob- 
tained their provisions, the overgorged serpent is not more torpid 
than the Guarahoon Indian. He will sit down for days crouched in 
his lair: call him, he answers not: ascend his leafy habitation, he is 
as motionless as a statue: crouch beside him, he scarcely appears to 
see you. No one would have the inhumanity to strike him; but it 
would take a hard blow to make him alter his position, or move a 
single muscle. 

We passed the highest of the islets lying in the mouth of the Ori- 
noco, called the Island of Y aya, or Apostadero, on account of a post 
being established there for collecting the dues on goods conveyed up 
the river. The Columbians have so much of the old Spaniard in 
them, that they injure their states’ revenue by excessive duties. 
From what I could see and hear, more is paid at this island in the 
form of bribes to the officers of the customs than ever goes into the 
states’ treasury. When we passed the islands, the river opened upon 
us in its full magnificence Its banks are flanked with trees of the 
most gigantic size, closely crowded together—their trunks partly 
hidden by underw ood—while from their "branches are suspended im- 
mense clusters of various kinds of parasitical tendrils, so luxuriant as 
to obscure the foliage of the trees that support them—forming 
what appears to the eye a huge verdant wall. Imagine a glorious 
river a mile in width—both banks seemingly a hundred feet in 
height, perpendicular, and of a dark green hue—and a faint concep- 
tion may be formed of the scene. Amid this savage mass of vegeta- 
tion, here and there might be seen groves of various kinds of palms, 
whose beauty contrasted well with the chaos of forest by which they 
were partly surrounded ; and wherever those natural palmy orchards 

appeared, there might be seen the leafy dwelling of the Guarahoon 
Indian. This singular race appear as attached to the palm species, 
as certain insects are to particular vegetables—justifying the obser- 
vation, that in these regions “ man is essentially a palmivorous ani- 
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mal.” At times we could perceive glimpses of those savannahs which 
spread themselves alternately with forest and mountain over this im- 
mense continent: one of which, I was informed, stretches all the 
way to the mountains, in the bosom of which is built the beautiful 
city of Caraccas. 

Having ascended beyond Barrancas, I left the schooner and went 
on shore at San Miguel. This had been a mission* of considerable 
importance ; ; but the blast of civil war had lately passed over it, and 
desolation was in its streets. The old priest had left his residence; 
and his children, as he delighted to call his Indian converts, were 
forced into the service of the republic: they were obliged to forego 
the bows and arrows of their fathers, and shoulder the musket of 
the state. Nature never intended this pacific race for soldiers. War 
is the aversion of the aborigines of the Oronook ; yet they were 
doomed to fight in a cause which, to them, was neither interesting 
nor comprehensible. What did it matter to this poor race of the 
forest, whether a Ferdinand held dominion over their country, or a 
Bolivar ?—whether their native river flowed through a colony or a 
republic ?+ 

An abandoned town is anywhere a gloomy object ; but most me- 
lancholy in a tropical climate, where the rapid vegetation caused by 
an intense sun, and torrent-like rains, so overspreads its houses with 
savage vines, bushes, shrubs, and trees, that a few months suftice to 
choke its streets, cover its roofs, and even to fell its tallest edifices. 
War had forced the tranquil inhabitants of San Miguel from their 
peaceful employments and habitations, and nature had shrouded 
their homes with her mantle of green. 

We guitted this melancholy : scene, and were suddenly overtaken 
by one of those semi-wild inh: abitants of the Great South American 
savannahs, called Llanaros.t He appeared of mixed European and 
Indian race, which, I believe, is the genuine “ Criollo ;” or, as we 
call it, “‘ Creole.” I have been told this word is derived from two 
Spanish words, cria (breed), and ol/a (a mixture), the words together 
signifying a mixed breed, and was first applied, by the old Spaniards, 
contemptuously to the mixed race descended from European and 
Indian parents. It is now used as applicable to all persons born in 
the West Indies or South America, of whatever race or complexion. 
It is even applied to animals and vegetables: for we say, “ creole 
canes,” meaning the sugar-cane of the ‘isl: ands, in contradistinction to 
those brought last century from Otaheite, and now usually cultivated. 

This definition of the word “ Creole,” however, is but conjectural ; 
itis the only one I have heard. The Columbians are not a little 
proud of being termed “ Criollos,” insomuch that they think them- 





* A mission is a tract originally given to the missionaries of various religions 
orders sent from Spain. ‘They were cultivated by converted Indians, under 
the superintendance of the padre, and were generally the best regulated 
portion of the colonies. 

+ Iam informed that the mission of San Miguel has subsequently been res 
vived under the auspices of the republic. When this journey was made, a 
neighbouring magistrate offered to sell us the tiles off the houses !~by w hat 
right we did not inquire. 

“* Llanero ; from L/ano, a plain. 
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selves insulted if they are denominated Spaniards. I was one day 
conversing with a very interesting South American young lady of 
unmixed European race. She was standing on a stool for the pur- 
pose of giving her attendant (an Indian girl) an opportunity to comb 
her long dark tresses. In the course of conversation, I jocularly 
asked her if she could teach me Spanish. ‘ No, Senor,” she replied, 
“ I detest everything Spanish ; but if you please, I will teach you 
the Creole language.” (Lingua Criollo.) On another occasion, while 
visiting a well-educated family in Angostura, in the course of conver- 
sation, I happened to say that I regretted I could not enjoy, as well 
as they could, the productions of Cervantes, Lopez de Vega, or Cal- 
deron ; in consequence of having but an imperfect knowledge of the 
Spanish language. On hearing this, the coterie looked grave ; and 
one of them replied, “ To read the works of those great men, it is not 
necessary that you should study the Spanish ; stay with us until you 
are well conversant in the Creole language.” It should be added 
that the parties, with the exception of some few trifling provincialisms, 
spoke pure Castilian. Such is national vanity. I have heard similar 
anecdotes of our brother Jonathan, touching the appropriation of our 
own language. 

But to describe the Llanero. He was a well-formed man of the 
middie size, though rather stout ; his countenance though dark, was 
not unpleasant ; his hair was as black as that of our Indians ; but, 
unlike the Indians, it was curled, and so thick that it completely 
shaded a somewhat low, but wide forehead. He wore a slouched 
straw hat, or sombrero, on his head; a blanket, with a hole in the 
middle to admit his head, formed a convenient and comfortable 
capote ; these, with cotton trousers, were his only habiliments. Though 
unshod, he had on his heels a pair of massive silver spurs armed with 
large rowels, the workmanship of which was by no means commen- 
surate with the metal. He rode a noble horse of the savannah breed, 
whose fiery eye and active limbs showed him but lately reclaimed 
from his native plains. He could scarcely brook the tyranny of 
control ; but it was useless for him to rebel against such a rider as 
the Llanero, whose strong arm and powerful bit effectually subjected 
him. The sides of the bridle and bit were ornamented with ill- 
fashioned knobs of silver ; the horse, rider, dress, and ornaments, 
formed a singular, though not unpicturesque appearance. 

The bravery of the Llanero is well known to those who are con- 
versant with the history of the liberation of Columbia ; and recent 
travellers have so well described the use which those people make of 
the lasso, that the English reader must be pretty well acquainted with 
it. The following method of their encountering the wild bull of the 
plains, on foot, is not so well known. It seems a variation of the old 
Spanish bull fight. 

When the Llanero perceives a bull making towards him, he 
displays a red cloth, or shirt, provided for that purpose, which so 
infuriates the animal, that he rushes on, foaming and frantic. The 
courageous plainsman keeps his ground until the brute nears him, 
when he flings the cloth over his horns so as to blind him; then 
turning quicker than the bull, the Llanaro grasps firmly by his tail, 
and commences twisting it. The animal feeling this, turns to free 
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himself from his foe, who continues to twist his tail, and wheels on 
his own ground, while the bull roars furiously with rage, and makes 
wide circles until he is exhausted and giddy with continual gyrations. 
This the Llanero knows by the animal tottering, when with a won- 
derful expertness, he suddenly brings the bull’s tail under his hind 
legs, and with a strong jerk, and at the same time lending his weight, 
the animal is tripped up, and flung with violence tothe ground. This 
is managed so adroitly, that I have seen a bull’s horn broken in the 
fall. I am told that General Paez is not a little proud of his dexterity 
at these encounters with cattle. 

The Llanaro politely saluted us. We asked him to shew us the 
way to Old Guiana, whither we were bent; and he courteously 
proffered to be our guide. He preceded us through the tangled path, 
occasionally using his matcheto, or small cutlass, to clear the half- 
abandoned trace from copse and bushes that impeded our journey, 
until we came to a more open road, beside which lay a quantity of 
human bones. This place had been the scene of one of those nu- 
mérous and desperate skirmishes, by which, rather than by grand 
battles, the independence of South America was gained. 

The Llanero cast a look of satisfaction over the field, exclaimed 
“ Viva la Patria,” and commenced a song set to an old Spanish air, 
very generally sung by the Columbian soldiers. After he had finished 
this song, we came to aroad so much clearer than the briar-incum- 
bered trace we had hitherto passed, that the Llanero and myself 
could go side by side. I entered into conversation with him, and he 
related to me many of the adventures wherein he had been engaged : 
the most interesting of which was his capture near the Rio Negro, 
or River of Poisons, by the CHoqua, a race of Indians, I believe, 
unknown to Europeans. Having been wounded and rendered sense- 
less in a skirmish in which the Republicans were victorious, his part 
went on in pursuit of the enemy, and left him among the dead to the 
care of the jaguars. He recovered his reason, and with difficulty 
defended himself from the wild beasts; until by great exertions he 
armed himself with the weapons of one of the dead, and got up a 
tall silk-cotton tree. The next day he contrived to set fire to a 
quantity of dried vegetable matter beneath him ; this had the effect 
of keeping off the animals, who, indeed, found too much prey to be 
stimulated to their usual ferocity. In examining the baggage left on 
the field, he found some articles of provision, of which he stood in 
great need ; and in a portmanteau attached to the dead horse of a 
French officer, in the South American service, he discovered a six- 
keyed flute. This he took, both on account of some little skill he 
possessed, and its intrinsic value. 

Night came on, and being disabled, stiff with his wounds, and 
unable yet to retrace his way on foot to any human dwelling, he again 
took refuge in the tree. He slept until midnight, when he was awak- 
ened by an awful subterraneous rumbling sound. The moon had risen 
high in the heavens, and shed her mild light over the forests—by this 
he could discover that the trees in the distance rose and sunk gradually. 
The undualation of the earth reached his tree, which he felt to rise 
and decline, and heard it creak most terribly. It was av earthquake. 
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The beasts of the forest roared, and the birds shrieked, and the poor 
Llanero was in dreadful consternation ; for common as these convul- 
sions are in this part of the world, they are most terrifying ; nor does 
the frequency of their occurrence render them less fearful to those 
who have experienced their horrors. The Llanero vainly endea- 
voured to compose himself to sleep in his lofty lodgings. His fears 
gradually subsided with their cause; but it effectually ‘prevented his 
reposing, and the shrill notes of powie, and the discordant shriekings 
of the parrots, announced the coming morn. To amuse himself’ he 
took out his flute, and commenced playing, which he continued till 
the eastern rays of the sun penetrated through the forest. As day 
broke, he perceived he had more listeners to his music than he had 
calculated on, or wished for—in fact, he found beneath his tree about 
sixty very dark Indians of the Choqua tribe, a race reported to be of 
a much more warlike disposition than the Guarahoons. They called 
to him in a language he could not understand, and motioned him to 
continue playing his flute ; this Mtimation he did not feel it so easy 
to comply with, being by no means pleased with the martial air and 
arms of his audience ; finding their orders disobeyed, these amateur 
musicians levelled their arrows at him, which he endeavoured to 
avoid by climbing to the highest branch of the tree (a species of the 
ficus), and went to the extreme end of the bough, where he hoped 
his dark foes would not follow him, or at all events would not dare 
to grapple with him. In his desperate situation, any one attempting 
to approach him with a hostile intent, would inevitably cause both to 
fall to the ground, which must have been fatal. The savages ob- 
serving this, about a dozen, with the activity of apes, scaled the tree ; 
but as he signed to them that he would perish rather than surrender, 
no one was bold enough to approach ; however, an Indian got on the 
same branch, but nearer the trunk, and commenced shaking it with all 
his power. His situation became appalling ; he was, as I before stated, 
as near the extremity of the bough as it was capable of bearing his 
weight ; the branch was agitated fearfully, and he was perhaps 200 
feet from the ground. Few, but men bred to encounter danger in its 
sternest mood, could have had nerve enough to remain there without 
their brain reeling. Bestriding the branch, and clinging closely with 
one arm, he had the presence of mind to present a pistol at the Indian, 
and coolness not to pull the trigger, which would have signed his 
fate, ashe saw a dozen of these unerring marksmen levelling their 
poisoned arrows at him. All parties paused at this “ situation,” which 
was more picturesque than agreeable. ‘The nearest Indian motioned 
to him to desist from his defence and play on his flute, as their in- 
tentions was pacific. Ideas of capitulation were fast gaining upon 
him, when they were suddenly arrested by the horrible consciousness 
that the branch was failing under him—then a loud and long crash 
smote his ear, and the poor Llanero felt himself whirled he knew not 
whither. With the firmness of despair he clung to the falling limb 
until he was brought up among the nether branches—the limb had 
not entirely separated ; but as he scrambled for safety to the trunk of 
the tree, he was seized and brought to the ground, to the no small 
delight and exultation of his savage captors. 
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They took him to their ehief, an old man, of gigantic stature, who 
was so enchanted with his playing, that he appointed him musical 
preceptor to histhree sons. It appears they possessed a rude, but 
not inharmonious flute of very confined power ; they were there- 
fore astonished at the variety of tones of the more perfect instrument. 

With these people, Juan Garcia (the Llanero) led a roaming life, 
he was well treated, but not suffered to escape until many months 
had elapsed. He described their religion, which consisted chiefly of 
adoration of the sun: and gave me a particular account of the method 
of making their arrow poison, called currari, which is very singular. 
The reader need scarcely be informed that most Indians possess a 
peculiar poison of such an extraordinary quality, that if taken in the 
stomach it is harmless, and yet mixed in the slightest degree with 
the blood, it causes violent convulsions; and if no antidote be ap- 
plied, death will ensue in a few moments. But, strange to say, the 
flesh of an animal, killed with a poisoned arrow, is by no means in- 


jurious when eaten. Another advantage of this poison is, that should 


they wish to take an animal or bird alive, they wound him with a 


poisoned arrow, the creature is paralyzed, but on the applicaiton of 


a little salt, sugar, or even cane-juice to the wound, it is immediately 


restored to health. Iam informed that a considerable number of 


the parrots, monkeys, &c., that find their way to Europe, are ob- 
tained by being slightly w ounded with a poisoned arrow, and then 
cured by antidotes. Some of the old Spanish historians, and after 
them, the author of “ Les Recherches Philosophiques sur les Ame- 
ricains,” if my memory does not fail me, have noticed this poison, or 
one like it; but they tell us that it is the jnice of the manchineel 
apple. 

In this they are mistaken, I have tried experiments with the man- 
chineel juice, and can pronounce that it is not the same which the 
Indians use for their barbs. In the first place, the arrow-poison is 


harmless if taken into the stomach, while the manchineel apple, if 
eaten, becomes a corrosive poison. Secondly, the manchineel, if 


rubbed on the skin, causes a blister: no such effect is produced by 
the currari, unless the skin be cut. Thirdly, the latter, if introduced 
into the blood, causes convulsions, and in a few moments death ; 
whereas, if an animal be punctured with an instrument dipped in 
manchineel juice, it merely aggravates the wound, rendering it a little 
more difficult to cure than a common puncture. It is true, that the 
Indians may have the knowledge of preparing an arrow-poison from 
the manchineel juice ; but I think that I may safely contradict those 
qualities attributed to it in its natural state by the Abbé de Paino 
and others. 

The account Juan Garcia gave of the process of manufacturing the 
currari, I shall relate according to his narration as nearly as I can re- 
collect :— 

“ The currari is made by the Choqua Indians but once a year. 
They compound a large quantity: not only for their own use, but as 
an article of barter with other tribes of Indians ; to wit, euch as are 
Christians, who are forbidden by the missionaries to make it on ac- 
count of the incantations performed on these occasions; but the 
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influence of the priests is not powerful enough to prevent their using 
it. They choose the night to manufacture the currari. For this 
purpose a large canari (or earthen vessel) is obtained, and suspended 
over a fire ; in this canari is placed a quantity of baleful vegetables, 
the juices of others, and the poison of several kinds of snakes, 
extracted from their jaws; over the vessel is hung a quantity of 
yellow toads, cut open so that the heat of the fire melts their fat, 
which drops into the canari. The oldest woman of the tribe stirs up 
this “ hell-broth,” and presides over the ceremony as high priestess ; 
while the rest sing a sort of wild chorus, partly addressed to 
the sun and partly to the hag, celebrating her happiness in living 
to see that night, and foretelling that she will shortly be with their re- 
splendent god. In this chorus the old woman joins, never stirring 
from the fatal cauldron, while the rest of the tribe dance round the 
“charmed pot,” at first making a small circle; but as the poison 
becomes stronger and more dangerous, the vapours are proportionally 
pestiferous; they, therefore, extend the ring. The high priestess 
does not shrink from her fatal duty ; anon the fumes of the canari 
become more and more pernicious, and the circle becomes wider and 
wider ; but they continue singing and dancing round it until the 
canari comes to its climax, and the old woman is killed by the poison- 
ous vapours. She falls suddenly, and dies without a groan! On this 
completion to their rites the whole tribe set wp a terrific yell, and retire 
to await the event of their labours. ‘The fire is allowed to burn out, 
and the poison is the next morning found in a congealed state. It is a 
black, solid substance, and when required for use, must be moistened 
with bitter cassada juice, itself a poison unless purified by heat. 

On the ensuing morning, the woman next in years is elected to 
preside over a ‘similar ceremony to take place the following year. 

She is looked on with envy by all the females of her race, and treated 
with kindness, distinction, and honour by the whole of the tribe.” 

Such is the account of Juan Garcia of this extraor dinary ceremony, 
he having been present at its celebration. 

Nor the least remarkable circumstance in the effects produced by 
this singular poison is, that during its composition a person is killed 
within a certain range of its vapours, while after it is made it 
may be taken into the stomach without injury. 
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THE SANCTUARIES OF TUSCANY.* 


BY JOHN GALT. 


THERE is certainly something about the poetical mind which baffles 
metaphysical conjecture, and this very splendid volume is a proof of 
the fact. Formerly I imagined that the nondescript quality of genius 
originated in some morbid, mental secretion, and that the beautiful 
pear! itself was only a curious effect of some constitutional malady ; 
especially as it had been frequently observed that no person possessed 
with a genius for any art was ever entirely free from inherent infir- 
mity, and this notion I expressed in one of my dramas— 


“* All the endowments of the poet’s mind, 
That rich effulgence of bright tinted thought 
Which wakes thy wonder and inspires delight, 
Are bred by ails in the corporeal frame, 
As the gay glories of the tulip’s flower 
Spring from disease engendered in the root.” 


The appearance of “ The Three Great Sanctuaries of Tuscany ”’ 
shakes, however, my confidence in the truth of the dogma, and 
inclines me towards the doctrine of those who maintain the oppo- 
site opinion, and who contend that we are never to expect supe- 
rior mental endowment without some corresponding excellence in the 
organization of “ the corporeal frame.” But that there is truth on 
both sides of the question is undeniable ; and therefore I shall not 
argue too strenuously for what, till this book made its appearance, 
I was disposed to cherish as an article of faith. George IV. gave 
it as his opinion, that the fair authoress, when Lady Charlotte Camp- 
bell, was the most perfect beauty he had ever seen; and we know, 
from good authority, that Sir Thomas Lawrence, the late President 
of the Royal Academy, expressed himself to the same effect. 

We would stake the opinion of Sardanapalus and Apelles against 
that of the age; although it militates against a dogma, which, in 
charity for the ordinary, we had hoped Nature herself confirmed, 
by giving “ the hectic of the mind” for the bloom of beauty, and 
acuteness to the understanding, where she withheld strength from: 
the limbs. 





* The Three Great Sanctuaries of Tuscany, Valombrosa, Camaldoli, Laverna, 
a poem, by the Right. Hon. Lady Charlotte Bury, illustrated by engravings of 
the scenery from original drawings, by the late Rev. Edward Bury. 
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Lady Charlotte Bury is well known to the literary world as an 
acute observer, and an authoress of novels, which display more than 
common female talent ; but I apprehend that the greatest admirer of 
her accomplishments was not prepared to expect such a work as this. 
There is no other example in the history of literature of a poetical 
genius breaking out so late in life. It is like one of those horizontal 
bursts of radiance which is seen in the summer evenings, or that post- 
autumnal vegetation which sometimes decks the decline of the year. 
I shall not, however, deliver only my opinion of the work, but 
enable the reader to judge for himself. In the meantime, before 
calling his attention to the merits of quotations, it may be necessary 
to give some account of the scenery of the sanctuaries themselves, to 
assist in properly understanding the trains of reflection to which they 
have given rise. 

Her ladyship’s introductory account of Valombrosa, to which the 
first of the three poems refers, will probably attract particular at- 
tention, as it is not unknown in English poetry. Milton speaks of 
it, in one of the finest passages of the Paradise Lost, and to which 


her ladyship alludes— 


‘* Thick as the autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Valombrosa, where the Etrurian shades 
High overarch’d embower.” 


But there is nothing in this allusion which conveys a correct idea 
of the place, or rather of the shady and shadowy country itself. 
The common notion here is, that it is a vale of the Arno; but it is 
more properly a woody landscape, somewhat resembling that sylvan 
district of beachy undulations to the south of Leatherhead, in the 
county of Surrey. 

In the early part of the eleventh century, the monast»ry of Val- 
ombrosa was founded by a Florentine, of the name of Giovanni Gaul- 
berte. The situation is one of those secluded spots which the 
hermits of that age often so judiciously selected for the indulgence of 
that solemn serenity of mind, considered most acceptable to heaven. 
It is extremely picturesque, and abounds with streamlets of clear 
water, overhung with ancient and beautiful trees, where they flow 
into pools, or come tumbling obscured from the mountains. 

The monastery formerly contained a rich library and museum, 
which, however, her ladyship mentions, is now dispersed. The 
treasures were plundered by the French during the last period of the 
revolution ; but she adds with much happiness, for it is the land- 
scape which makes the situation so interesting, ““ They could not, how- 
ever, plunder the country of its rocks, and woods, and streams, or 
the thousand recollections of by-gone ages attached to its locality.” 

The poem, which accompanies the historical legend of Valom- 
brosa, consists of the reflections which so peaceful and so holy a 
place is calculated to awaken, and reminds one of the meditative 
passages of “ Childe Harold ;” but, instead of the “ sullen hue” which 
pervades that celebrated production, the thoughts are tinged with 
more of melancholy and tenderness. The following stanza is at once 
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felicitous and touching, and conceived in a true spirit of simpli- 
city :— 
** There’s not a gentle mind that loves to claim 
Kindred with feeling, fancy, poesy, 
Who hath not heard of Valombrosa’s name 
Which falls upon the ear harmoniously, 
And seems by chartered privilege to be 
A shrine where, second to religious rite; 
Imagination’s votaries willingly 
Pay a glad homage of intense delight, 
While round their brows her varied leaves they dight.” 


But there is a slight touch of antique quaintness in the following 
verses that is perhaps superior ; to me it is very pleasing :— 


** A spell of sweet endearment in the place 
Twines round the souls of those who sojourn there ; 
It has a wooing charm, serene in grace, 
Like dame who gracefully the garb doth wear, 
Of matron quiet and domestic care ; 
A gentle dignity, a placid smile, 
A chastened loveliness, withouten glare, 
That can the troubled thought from sense beguile, 
Bid thoughts of peace return, and memory sleep the while.” 


This is the very whispering of the local genius of Valombrosa, and 
might be quoted as a happy illustration of the feeling with which 
inspiration has been caught in the scene. But a little further on 
there is an impassioned stanza that will as much surprise the reader, 
who was not before, like ourselves, aware of Lady Charlotte Bury’s 
poetical talent :— 


** And she who loved him—whom he loved—for her 
The sun is rayless and the moon is flown ; 
The light of life is darkened—not a stir 
In her stopp’d pulse gives anguish power to mean ; 
All sense, even sense of grief, seems turned to stone, 
And happy were it could it ne’er return ; 
But sad existence burdensome and lone, 
Flings a dull current from its chilling urn— 
Again she wakes, she breathes, again her heartstrings burn.” 


This is fine ; and I know not, in the works of any modern poet, 
that the following would not be a gem :— 


‘** Deep secret springs lie buried in man’s heart, 
Which Nature’s varied aspect works at will ; 
Whether bright hues or shadows she impart, 
Or fragrant odours from her breath distil, 
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Or the clear air with sounds melodious fill, 

She speaks a language with instruction fraught, 

And Art from Nature steals her mimic skill, 

Whose birds, whose rills, whose sighing winds are taught 
That sounds can charm the soul, and rouse each noble thought.” 


The eulogy on my friend Campbell cannot but elevate him ; not 
because it is deserved, but from the hand that gives the wreath. It 
is, however, not more elegant, as coming from her ladyship, than 
justly merited on his part; for few have so much of the true and 
olden character of a poet about them as the Bard of Hope :— 

** Bard of my country, clansman of my race, 

How proudly do I call thee one of mine! 

Perchance thou wilt not deem it a disgrace, 

Though with my verse thy name I should entwine. 

It is not writ in borrow’d wreath to shine, 

Or catch reflected ray from light of fame ; 

But a strong feeling I may scarce define, 

Of Scotia’s pride, and Friendship’s mingled flame, 
Within my bosom glows, while writing Campbell’s name.” 


The legendary and historical notices of Camaldoli afford more of a 
story than those of Valombrosa; but with this portion of her lady- 
ship’s work I am less interested than with her own poetical creations. 
The character of the composition is the same as that of the other: 
indeed it is only a part of the same poem, though the subject is ap- 
parently distinct. The same tone of reflective feeling pervades it ; 
the same occasional picturesque quaintness may be seen, and the 
same overflowing sensibility. The subsequent stanza, as an inadver- 
tent effusion, is deserving of particular notice :— 


* I could have lov’d with such a loyal heart— 
With such a firm, unchanging tenderness— 
And acted all Devotion’s hallowing part, 
Whether in hours of gladness or distress— 
Height’ning each joy—making each anguish less— 
Watching the wish untold, the glancing eye— 
Feeling the pure and perfect happiness 
(When in my sway the blessed power did lie) 

Of giving bliss—the bosom’s noblest ecstasy.” 





But the charm of the poem of Camaldoli is in the incidental lay of 
the “ Wanderer.” It has an air of truth in the sentiments very im- 
pressive ; and, though short and simple, calculated to produce almost 
a feeling of delicate pain. It is a theme of feeling, and it would be 
unjust to attempt to awaken any emotion akin to what it cannot fail 
to produce. I abstain from quoting it on this account; besides, 
there are here and there little gleams of fancy thrown in to preserve 
poetical consistency which mar, perhaps, the impression of the ori- 
ginal affecting conception of the lay; sprinklings of pathos inter- 
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mingled sadness with delight. Had her ladyship never wrote any 
thing but these seemingly careless lines—this Eolian- harp melody— 
they would have entitled her to a very high and conspicuous niche 
in the temple of accomplished women. 

The third poem is on “ Laverna;” the prose description of which is 
really unmetered poetry.—“ This wild and witch-like rock is broken 
off as it were by some convulsion of the elements, and cast forth to 
stand apart from the neighbouring hills, above which it lifts its pillar- 
like head, and towers majestic.” Again—“ The convent is built on 
the south side of the summit of the rock, whence a cataract of rocks 
(if the expression may be allowed) descends several miles into the 
valley,” &c. There is a justness in the expression of “ a cataract 
of rocks,” which the inhabitants of a humid climate like ours cannot 
comprehend. With us the rain and moisture gradually form a soil 
for moss and lichens in the interstices of stones, which softens the 
aspect of the most arid precipitation of fragments ; but in the south- 
ern regions of Europe this is not observable. I never saw this cha- 
racter expressed so well in any picture as in Murray’s recent Illus- 
trations of the Bible.—“ Cliffs and mountain-peaks have, in the south, 

a hardness of outline acting against the clear blue sky, not easily con- 
ceived by imaginations accustomed to the verdant furry appearance 
of similar things in the British landscapes.” 

The most interesting portion of the legendary notice is the biogra- 
phical sketch of St. Francis. It is, though exceedingly curious and 
really poetical, too long to be extracted, and would be greatly injured 
by any attempt to compress it. Her ladyship mentions, however, 
one circumstance respecting him which we did not know before, and 
which, perhaps, accounts for the trials to which he was subject— 
the saint was a poet ; and some of his hymns, still extant, are beau- 
tiful compositions. 

The poem entitled “ Laverna,” is, to my taste, the most interesting 
of the three. I do not say it is the best, but, having a kind of nar- 
rative which connects the reflections, seems to possess greater power, 
though in fact this may not be the case. The following picturesque 
stanza would attract attention even in “ Childe Harold :”— 


“* Region of storms, like frowning citadels, 
Whose broken rocks, in giant masses hurl’d, 
Seem more for warrior meet than monkish cells— 
The shatter’d fragments of some conquer’d world: 
Those trees, with roots fantastically curl’d, 
Fix their strong hold, braving the light’ning’s shock, 
Stern in unbending age—and thunder, whirl’d 
In long deep peals against their parent rock, 

While all the elemental strife they proudly mock.” 


In this poem, as in the other two, a tasteful but somewhat more 
fanciful episode is introduced, called “‘ The Haunted One.” But your 
limits admonish me not to quote from it, both because I should do 
injustice to the composition, and because I have a few general remarks 
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to offer that will occupy all the room you can afford to spare ; I shall, 
therefore, only give the concluding stanza, which, like many others 
in the poem, is truly Byronic :— 


* Laverna, fare thee well! one parting prayer 
I fain would offer at thy mountain shrine. 
If e’er to thee some heart-broke wretch repair, 
In search of peace, to whom the sunbeams shine 
With torturing lustre—who the graceful line 
Of winding stream, or vale in verdure drest, 
Marks with that loathing words can ill define — 
O! shed thy holy influence e’er his breast ; 
Expel that burning pang, and bid that spirit rest.” 


In her youth the authoress was distinguished for the most dazzling 
beauty, of which a faint idea may be formed from her portrait in 
the publication ; and at that period of life when the charms of cor- 
poreal endowment lose their influence, she unfolds the possession of 
mental faculties, not only in themselves superior, but which entitle 
her to an eminent pedestal among her sex. I indeed think that a 

roduction of such mind coming forth at the period of life, though 
it may be ungallant to say so, to which Lady Charlotte Bury has 
attained, is a phenomenon surprisingly rare. In the meantime it is 
gratifying to confess that, while the spirit of the age runs so strong 
against “ the time-honoured ” distinctions of aristocratic birth, there is 
pleasure in seeing so much talent, with such an impress of genius, 
in a member of one of the most distinguished historical houses of 
the kingdom, But while we say this, we cannot disguise from our- 
selves that the former works by which her ladyship is celebrated are 
not at all calculated to give an adequate idea of the genius which 
scintillates in every page of “ The Three Sanctuaries.” I only 
regret that the price of the publication, which appears to have been 
published to bring forward the beautiful amateur drawings of the 
Rev. Mr. Bury, is such as to prevent it from becoming popular. I 
should rejoice to see it in a more accessible form, and no great space 
of time can elapse till this is the case. 
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THE BLOOMSBURY CHRISTENING. 


Mr. Nicopemus Dumps, or, as his acquaintance called him, “ long 
Dumps,” was a bachelor, six feet high, and fifty years old,—cross, 
cadaverous, odd, and ill-natured. He was never happy but when 
he was miserable (pardon the contradiction) ; and always miserable 
when he had the best reason to be happy. The only real comfort of 
his existence was to make everybody about him wretched—then he 
might be truly said to enjoy life. He was afflicted with a situation 
in the Bank worth five hundred a-year, and he rented a “ first floor 
furnished” at Pentonville, which he originally took because it com- 
manded a dismal prospect of an adjacent churchyard. He was 
familiar with the face of every tombstone, and the burial service 
seemed to excite his strongest sympathy. His friends said he was 
surly—he insisted he was nervous; they thought him a lucky dog, 
but he protested that he was “the most unfortunate man in the 
world.” Cold as he was, and wretched as he declared himself to be, 
he was not wholly unsusceptible of attachments. He revered the 
memory of Hoyle, as he was himself an admirable and imperturbable 
whist-player, and he chuckled with delight at a fretful and impatient 
adversary. He adored King Herod for his massacre of the inno- 
cents ; for if he hated one thing more than another, it was a child. 
However,he could hardly be said to hate any thing in particular, 
because he disliked every thing in general ; but perhaps his greatest 
antipathies were cabs, old women, doors that would not shut, musical 
amateurs, and omnibus cads. He subscribed to the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice for the pleasure of putting a stop’to any harm- 
less amusements ; and he contributed largely towards the support of 
two itinerant methodist parsons, under the amiable hope that if cir- 
cumstances rendered many happy in this world, they might per- 
chance be rendered miserable by fears for the next. 

Mr. Dumps had a nephew who had been married about a year, 
and who was somewhat of a favourite with his uncle, because he was 
an admirable subject to exercise his misery-creating powers upon. 
Mr. Charles Kitterbell was a small, sharp, spare man, with a very 
large head, and a broad good-humoured countenance. He looked 
like a faded giant, with the head and face partially restored ; and he 
had a cast in his eye which rendered it quite impossible for any one 
with whom he conversed to know where he was looking. His eyes 
appeared fixed on the wall, and he was staring you out of counte- 
nance ; in short, there was no catching his eye, and perhaps it is a 
merciful dispensation of Providence that such eyes are not catching. 
In addition to these characteristics, it may be added that Mr. Charles 
Kitterbell was one of the most credulous and matter-of-fact little 
personages that ever took fo himself a wife, and for himself a house 
in Great Russell-street, Russell-square (Uncle Dumps always dropped 
the “ Russell-square,” and inserted in lieu thercof, the dreadful 
words “ Tottenham-court-road”). 

* No, but uncle, ’pon my life you must—you must promise to be 
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godfather,” said Mr. Kitterbell, as he sat in conversation with his 
respected relative one morning. 

“I cannot, indeed I cannot,” returned Dumps. 

* Well, but why not? Jemima will think it very unkind. It’s 
very little trouble.” 

“ As to the trouble,” rejoined the most unhappy man in existence, 
“I don’t mind that; but my nerves are in that state—I cannot go 
through the ceremony. You know I don’t like going out.—For God’s 
sake, Charles, don’t fidget with that stool so, you'll drive me mad.” 
Mr. Kitterbell, quite regardless of his uncle’s nerves, had occupied 
himself for some ten minutes in describing a circle on the floor with 
one leg of the office-stool on which he was seated, keeping the other 
three up in the air and holding fast on by the desk. 

“T beg your pardon, uncle,” said Kitterbell, quite abashed, sud- 
denly releasing his hold of the desk, and bringing the three wander- 
ing legs back to the floor with a force sufficient to drive them 
throught it. 

** But come, don’t refuse. If it’s a boy, you know, we must have 
two godfathers.” 

“ If it’s aboy !” said Dumps, “ why can’t you say at once whether 
it is a boy or not?” 

“I should be very happy to tell you, but it’s impossible I can 
undertake to say whether it’s a girl or a boy if the child isn’t born 
yet.” 

“ Not born yet!” echoed Dumps, with a gleam of hope lighting 
up his lugubrious visage ; “oh, well, it may be a girl, and then you 
won't want me, or if it is a boy, it may die before it’s christened.” 

“I hope not,” said the father that expected to be, looking very 
grave. 

« I hope not,” acquiesced Dumps, evidently pleased with the sub- 
ject. He was beginning to get happy. “J hope not, but distressing 
cases frequently occur during the first two or three days of a child’s 
life ; fits Iam told are exceedingly common, and alarming convul- 
sions are almost matters of course.” 

“ Lord, uncle !” ejaculated little Kitterbell, gasping for breath. 

- © Yes; my landlady was confined—let me see—last Tuesday: an 
uncommonly fine boy. On the Thursday night the nurse was sitting 
with him upon her knee before the fire, and he was as well as pos- 
sible. Suddenly he became black in the face, and alarmingly spas- 
modic. The medical man was instantly sent for, and every remedy 
was tried, but = 

« How frightful!” interrupted the horror-stricken Kitterbell. 

“ The child died of course. However your child may not die, and 
if it should be a boy, and should live to be christened, why I sup- 
pose I must be one of the sponsors.” Dumps was evidently good- 
natured on the faith of his anticipations. 

«Thank you, uncle,” said his agitated nephew, grasping his 
hand as warmly as if he had done him some essential service. “ Per- 
haps I had better not tell Mrs. K. what you have mentioned.” 

“ Why, if she’s low spirited, perhaps you had better not mention 
the melancholy case to her,” returned Dumps, who of course had 
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invented the whole story, “though perhaps it would be but doing 
your duty as a husband to prepare her for the worst.” 

A day or two afterwards, as Dumps was perusing a morning paper 
at the chop-house which he regularly frequented, the following para- 
graph met his eye :— 

“ Births —On Saturday the 18th inst., in Great Russel!-street, the lady 
of Charles Kitterbell, Esq. of a son.” 

“ It is a boy!” he exclaimed, dashing down the paper to the as- 
tonishment of the waiters. “It isa boy!’ But he speedily regained 
his composure as his eye rested on a paragraph quoting the num- 
ber of infant deaths from the bills of mortality. 

Six weeks passed away, and as no communication had been received 
from the Kitterbells, Dumps was beginning to flatter himself that 
the child was dead, when the ‘following note painfully resolved his 


doubts :— 
** Great Russell-street, 


“ Dear UNCLE: Monday morning. 
“You will be delighted to hear that my dear Jemima has left her 
room, and that your future godson is getting on capitally ; he was 
very thin at first, but he is getting much larger, and nurse says he is 
filling out every day. He cries a good deal, and is a very singular 
colour, which made Jemima and me rather uncomfortable ; but as 
nurse says it’s natural, and as, of course, we know nothing about 
these things yet, we are quite satisfied with what nurse says. We 
think he will be a sharp child ; and nurse says she’s sure he will, be- 
cause he never goes to sleep. You will readily believe that we are 
all very happy, only we're a little worn out for want of rest, as he 
keeps us awake all night ; but this we must expect, nurse says, for 
the first six or eight months. He has been vaccinated, but in conse- 
quence of the operation being rather awkwardly performed, some 
small particles of glass were introduced into the arm with the matter. 
Perhaps this may in some degree account for his being rather frac- 
tious ; at least, so nurse says. We propose to have him christened 
at twelve o'clock on Friday, at Saint George’s church, in Hart-street, 
by the name of Frederick Charles William. Pray don’t be later 
than a quarter before twelve. We shall have a very few friends in 
the evening, when, of course, we shall see you. I am sorry to say 
that the dear boy appears rather restless and uneasy to-day: the 
cause, I fear, is fever. 
“ Believe me, dear Uncle, 
* Yours affectionately, 
**CHarues KirrERBELL.” 
“ P.S. I open this note to say that we have just discovered the 
cause of little Frederick's restlessness. It is not fever, as I appre- 
hended, but a small pin, which nurse accidentally stuck in his leg 
yesterday evening. We have taken it out, and he appears more com- 
posed, though he still sobs a good deal.”’ 


It is almost unnecessary to say that the perusal of the above inte- 
resting statement was no great relief to the mind of the hypochon- 
driacal Dumps. It was impossible to recede, however, and so he put 
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the best face—that is to say, an uncommonly miserable one—upon 
the matter; and purchased a handsome silver mug for the infant 
Kitterbell, upon which he ordered the initials “ F. C. W. K.,” with 
the customary untrained grape-vine-looking flourishes, and a large 
full stop, to be engraved forthwith. 

Monday was a fine day, Tuesday was delightful, Wednesday was 
equal to either, and Thursday was finer than ever; four successive 
fine days in London! Hackney coachmen became revolutionary, and 
crossing sweepers began to doubt the existence of a First Cause. The 
Morning Herald informed its readers that an old woman, in Camden 
Town, had been heard to say, that the fineness of the season was 
“unprecedented in the memory of the oldest inhabitant ;” and Isling- 
ton clerks, with large families and small salaries, left off their black 
gaiters, disdained to carry their once green cotton umbrellas, and 
walked to town in the conscious pride of white stockings, and cleanly 
brushed Bluchers. Dumps beheld all this with an eye of supreme 
contempt—his triumph was at hand.—He knew that if it had been 
fine for four weeks instead of four days, it would rain when he went 
out ; he was lugubriously happy in the conviction that Friday would 
be a wretched day—and so it was. “I knew how it would be,” said 
Dumps, as he turned round opposite the Mansion House at half-past 
eleven o’clock on the Friday morning.—*“ I knew how it would be, / 
am concerned, and that’s enough ;’—and certainly the appearance of 
the day was sufficient to depress the spirits of a much more buoyant- 
hearted individual than himself. It had rained, without a moment’s 
cessation, since eight o’clock ; everybody that passed up Cheapside, 
and down Cheapside, looked wet, cold, and dirty. All sorts of for- 
gotten and long-concealed umbrellas had been put into requisition. 
Cabs whisked about, with the “fare” as carefully boxed up behind 
two glazed calico curtaitis, as any mysterious picture in any one of 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s castles ; omnibus horses smoked like steam-engines ; 
nobody thought of “standing up” under doorways or arches ; they 
were painfully convinced it was a hopeless case ; and so everybody 
went hastily along, jumbling and jostling, and swearing and per- 
spiring, and slipping about, like amateur skaters behind wooden 
chairs on the Serpentine on a frosty Sunday. 

Dumps paused ; he could not think of walking, being rather smart 
for the christening. If he took a cab he was sure to be spilt, and a 
hackney-coach was too expensive for his economical ideas. An om- 
nibus was waiting at the opposite corner—it was a desperate case— 
he had never heard of an omnibus upsetting or running away, and if 
the cad did knock him down, he could “ pull him up” in return. 

“ Now, sir!” cried the young gentleman who officiated as “ cad”’ 
to the “ Lads of the Village,” which was the name of the machine 
just noticed. Dumps crossed. 

* This vay, sir!” shouted the driver of the “ Hark away,” pulling 
up his vehicle immediately across the door of the opposition—“< This 
vay, sir—he's full.” Dumps hesitated, whereupon the “ Lads of the 
Village” commenced pouring out a torrent of abuse against the “ Hark 
away ;” but the conductor of the “ Admiral Napier” settled the con- 
test in a most satisfactory manner for all parties, by seizing Dumps 
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round the waist, and thrusting him into the middle of his vehicle, 
which had just come up, and only wanted the sixteenth inside. 

« All right,” said the “ Admiral,” and off the thing thundered, like 
a fire-engine at full gallop, with the kidnapped customer inside, 
standing in the position of a half doubled up boot-jack, and falling 
about with every jerk of the machine, first on one side and then on 
the other, like a “ Jack in the green,” on May-day, “ setting” to the 
lady with the brass ladle. 

“ For God's sake, where am I to sit?” inquired the miserable man 
of an old gentleman, into whose stomach he had just fallen for the 
fourth time. 

“ Anywhere but on my chest, sir,” replied the old gentleman, in a 
surly tone. 

“ Perhaps the box would suit the gentleman better,” suggested a 
very damp lawyer’s clerk, in a pink shirt and a smirking countenance. 

After a great deal of struggling and falling about, Dumps at last 
managed to squeeze himself into a seat, which, in addition to the 
slight disadvantage of being between a window that wouldn't shut, 
and a door that must be open, placed him in close contact with a pas- 
senger, who had been walking about all the morning without an 
umbrella, and who looked as if he had spent the day in a full water- 
butt—only wetter. 

* Don’t bang the door so,” said Dumps to the conductor, as he 
shut it after letting out four of the passengers ; “ I am very nervous 
—it destroys me.” 

“Did any gen'lm’n say any think?” replied the cad, thrusting in 
his head, and trying to look as if he didn’t understand the request. 

“I told you not to bang the door so,” repeated Dumps, with an 
expression of countenance, like the knave of clubs in convulsions. 

“Oh! vy its rayther a sing’ler circumstance about this here door, 
sir, that it von’t shut without banging,” replied the conductor, and 
he opened the door very wide, and shut it again with a terrific bang, 
in proof of the assertion. 

“IT beg your pardon, sir,” said a little prim wheezing old gentle- 
man, sitting opposite Dumps, “ I beg your pardon ; but have you ever 
observed, when you have been in an omnibus on a wet day, that four 
people out of five, always come in with large cotton umbrellas, with- 
out a handle at the top, or the brass spike at the bottom ?” 

« Why, sir,” returned Dumps, as he heard the clock strike twelve, 
it never struck me before ; but now you mention it, I Hollo! 
hollo !”—shouted the persecuted individual, as the omnibus dashed 
past Drury-lane, where he had directed to be set down.—* Where is 
the cad ?” 

“ I think he’s on the box, sir,” said the young gentleman before 
noticed in the pink shirt, which looked like a white one ruled with 
red ink. 

** I want to be set down!” said Dumps, in a faint voice, overcome 
by his previous efforts. 

** T think these cads want to be set down,’ 
clerk, chuckling at his sally. 

“ Hollo!” cried Dumps again. 
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‘“‘ Hollo!” echoed the passengers; the omnibus passed St. Giles’s 
church. 

“* Hold hard!” said the conductor, “ I'm blowed if we ha’n't forgot 
the gen’lm'n as vas to be set down at Doory-lane.—Now, sir, make 
haste, if you please,” he added, opening the door, and assisting Dumps 
out with as much coolness as if it was “all right.” Dumps’ indig- 
nation was for once getting the better of his cynical equanimity. 
* Drury-lane!” he gasped, with the voice of a boy in a cold-bath for 
the first time. 

“‘ Doory-lane, sir?—yes, sir,—third turning on the right hand 
side, sir.” 

Dumps’ passion was paramount, he clutched his umbrella, and was 
striding off with the firm determination of not paying the fare. The 
cad, by a remarkable coincidence, happened to entertain a directly 
contrary opinion, and heaven knows how far the altercation would 
have proceeded if it had not been most ably and satisfactorily 
brought to a close by the driver. 

* Hollo !”’ said that respectable person standing up on the box, and 
leaning with one hand on the roof of the omnibus. “ Hollo, Tom! 
tell the gentleman if so be as he feels aggrieved, we will take him 
up to the Edge-er (Edgeware) Road for nothing, and set him down 
at Doory-lane when we comes back. He can't reject that anyhow.” 

The argument was irresistible ; Dumps paid the disputed sixpence, 
and in a quarter of an hour was on the staircase of No. 14, Great 
Russell-street. 

Every thing indicated that preparations were making for the re- 
ception of “a few friends” in the evening. ‘Two dozen extra tum- 
blers, and four ditto wine-glasses—looking anything but transparent, 
with little bits of straw in them—were on the slab in the passage, 
just arrived. There was a great smell of nutmeg, port wine, and 
almonds on the staircase ; the covers were taken off the stair-carpet, 
and the figure of the Venus on the first landing looked as if she were 
ashamed of the composition-candle in her right hand, which con- 
trasted beautifully with the lamp-blacked drapery of the goddess of 
love. The female servant (who looked very warm and _ bustling) 
ushered Dumps into a front drawing-room very prettily furnished 
with a plentiful sprinkling of little baskets, paper table-mats, china 
watchmen, pink and gold albums, and rainbow-bound little books on 
the different tables. 

« Ah, uncle!” said Mr. Kitterbell, “ how d’ye do? allow me— 
Jemima, my dear—my uncle,—I think you've seen Jemima before, 
sir?” 

** Have had the pleasure,” returned big Dumps, his tone and look 
making it doubtful whether in his life he had ever experienced the 
sensation. 

“T’m sure,’ said Mrs. Kitterbell with a languid smile, and a 
slight cough ; “ I’m sure—hem—any friend—of Charles’s—hem— 
much less a relation is a 

« Knew you'd say so, my love,” said little Kitterbell, who while 
he appeared to be gazing on the oppusite houses, was looking at his 
wife with a most affectionate air ; “ bless you.” The last two words 
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were accompanied with an interesting simper, and a squeeze of the 
hand, which stirred up all Uncle Dumps’ bile. 

« Jane, tell nurse to bring down baby,” said Mrs. Kitterbell, ad- 
dressing the servant. Mrs. Kitterbell was a tall thin young lady with 
very light hair, and a particularly white face—one of those young 
women who almost invariably, though one hardly knows why, recal 
to one’s mind the idea of a cold fillet of veal. Out went the servant, 
and in came the nurse, with a remarkably small parcel in her arms 
packed up in a blue mantle trimmed with white fur—This was 
the baby. 

«“ Now, uncle,” said Mr. Kitterbell, lifting up that part of the 
mantle which covered the infant’s face, with an air of great triumph, 
** Who do you think he’s like ?” 

“ He! he! Yes, who?” said Mrs. K. putting her arm through 
her husband’s, and looking up into Dumps’ face with an expression 
of as much interest as she was capable of displaying. 

“ Good God, how small he is!” cried the amiable uncle, starting 
back with well-feigned surprise ; ‘‘ remarkably small indeed.” 

“Do you think so?” inquired poor little Kitterbell rather 
alarmed. ‘ He’s a monster to what he was—an’t he nurse?” 

“ He’s a dear ;” said the nurse squeezing the child, and evading 
the question—not because she scrupled to disguise the fact, but be- 
cause she couldn’t afford to throw away the chance of Dumps’ half- 
crown. 

“ Well, but who is he like?” inquired little Kitterbell. 

Dumps looked at the little pink heap before him, and only thought 
at the moment of the best mode of mortifying the youthful parents. 

“I really don’t know who he’s like,” he answered, very well know- 
ing the reply expected of him. 

“ Don’t you think he’s like me?” inquired his nephew, with a 
knowing air. 

« Oh, decidedly not!” returned Dumps, with an emphasis not to 
be misunderstood. “ Decidedly not like you.—Oh, certainly not.” 

* Like Jemima?” asked Kitterbell faintly. 

“ Oh dear, no; not in the least. I’m no judge, of course, in such 
cases ; but I really think he’s more like one of those little interesting 
carved representations that one sometimes sees blowing a trumpet on 
a tombstone!” The nurse stooped down over the child, and with 
great difficulty prevented an explosion of mirth. Pa and ma looked 
almost as miserable as their amiable uncle. 

“ Well!” said the disappointed little father, “ you'll be better 
able to tell what he’s like by and bye. You shall see him this even- 
ing with his mantle off.” 

“ Thank you,” said Dumps, feeling particularly grateful. 

*“« Now, my love,” said Kitterbell to his wife, “ it’s time we were 
off. We're to meet the other godfather and the godmother at the 
church, uncle,—Mr. and Mrs. Wilson from over the way—uncom- 
monly nice people. My love, are you well wrapped up ?” 

“< Yes, dear.” 

“ Are you sure you won't have another shawl?” inquired the 
anxious husband. 
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* No, sweet,” returned the charming mother, accepting Dumps’ _ 


proffered arm ; and the little party entered the hackney-coach that 
was to take them to the church. Dumps amusing Mrs. Kitterbell 
by expatiating largely on the danger of measles, thrush, teeth-cutting, 
and other interesting diseases to which children are subject. 

The ceremony (which occupied about five minutes) passed off 
without anything particular occurring. The clergyman had to 
dine some distance from town, and had got two churchings, three 
christenings, and a funeral to perform in something less than a hour. 
The godfathers and godmother, therefore, promised to renounce the 
devil and all his works—* and all that sort of thing,’—as little 
Kitterbell said—* in less than no time ;” and, with the exception of 
Dumps nearly letting the child fall into the font when he handed it 
to the clergyman, the whole affair went off in the usual business-like 
and matter-of-course manner, and Dumps re-entered the Bank-gates 
at two o'clock with heavy heart, and the painful conviction that he 
was regularly booked for an evening party. 

Evening came—and so did Dumps’ pumps, black silk stockings, 
and white cravat which he had ordered to be forwarded, per boy, 
from Pentonville. The depressed godfather dressed himself at a 
friend’s counting-house, from whence, with his spirits fifty degrees 
below proof, he sallied forth—as the weather had cleared up, and the 
evening was tolerably fine—to walk to Great Russell-street. Slowly 
he paced up Cheapside, Newgate-street, down Snow Hill, and up 
Holborn ditto, looking as grim as the figure-head of a man-of-war, 
and finding out fresh causes of misery at every step. As he was 
crossing the corner of Hatton Garden, a man, apparently intoxicated, 
rushed against him, and would have knocked him down had he not 
been providentially caught by a very genteel young man who hap- 
pened to be close to him at the time. The shock so disarranged 
Dumps’ nerves, as well as his dress, that he could hardly stand. 
The gentleman took his arm, and in the kindest manner walked with 
him as far as Furnival’s Inn. Dumps, for about the first time in his 
life, felt grateful and polite; and he and the gentlemanly-looking 
young man parted with mutual expressions of good will. 

*« There are at least some well disposed men in the world,” rumi- 
nated the misanthropical Dumps, as he proceeded towards his desti- 
nation. 

Rat—tat—ta-ra-ra-ra-ra-rat—knocked a _ hackney-coachman at 
Kitterbell’s door, in imitation of a gentleman’s servant, just as 
Dumps reached it, and out came an old lady in a large toque, and an 
old gentleman in a blue coat, and three female copies of the old lady 
in pink dresses, and shoes to match. 

“It’s a large party,” sighed the unhappy godfather, wiping the 
perspiration from his forehead, and leaning against the area-railings. 
It was some time before the miserable man could muster up courage 
to knock at the door, and when he did, the smart appearance of a 
neighbouring green-grocer (who had been hired to wait for seven 
and sixpence, and whose calves alone were worth double the money), 
the lamp in the passage, and the Venus on the landing, added 
to the hum of many voices, and the sound of a harp and two 
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violins, painfully convinced him that his surmises were but too well 
founded. 

«“ How are you?” said little Kitterbell in a greater bustle than 
ever, bolting out of the little back parlour with a corkscrew in his 
hand, and various particles of saw-dust, looking like so many in- 
verted commas, on his inexpressibles. 

* Good God!” said Dumps, turning into the aforesaid parlour to 
put his shoes on which he had brought in his coat-pocket, and still 
more appalled by the sight of seven fresh drawn corks, and a cor- 
responding number of decanters. ‘‘ How many people are there up 
stairs ?” 

* Oh, not above thirty-five. We've had the carpet taken up in 
the back drawing-room, and the piano, and the card-tables are in the 
front. Jemima thought we'd better have a regular sit down supper, 
in the front parlour, because of the speechifying, and all that. But, 
Lord ! uncle, what’s the matter ?” continued the excited little man, as 
Dumps stood with one shoe on, rummaging his pockets with the 
most frightful distortion of visage. ‘‘ What have you lost? Your 
pocket-book ?” 

« No,” returned Dumps, diving first into one pocket and then into 
the other, and speaking in a voice like Desdemona with the pillow 
over her mouth. 

“ Your card-case? snuff-box? the key of your lodgings?” con- 
tinued Kitterbell, pouring question on question with the rapidity of 
lightning. 

“No! no!” ejaculated Dumps, still diving eagerly into his 
empty pocket. 

« Not—not—the mug you spoke of this morning ?” 

* Yes, the mug!” replied Dumps, sinking into a chair. 

“ How could you have done it?” inquired Kitterbell. “ Are you 
sure you brought it out?” 

“ Yes! yes! I see it all;” said Dumps, starting up as the idea 
flashed across his mind; “ miserable dog that I am—I was born to 
suffer. I see it all; it was the gentlemanly-looking young man !” 

“ Mr. Dumps!” shouted the green-grocer in a stentorian voice, as 
he ushered the somewhat recovered godfather into the drawing-room. 
half an hour after the above declaration. “ Mr. Dumps !”—every 
body looked at the door, and in came Dumps, feeling about as much 
out of place as a salmon might be supposed to be on a gravel-walk. 

“* Happy to see you again,” said Mrs. Kitterbell, quite unconscious 
of the unfortunate man’s confusion and misery ; “ you must allow me 
to introduce you to a few of our friends:—my mama, Mr. Dumps— 
my papa and sisters.” Dumps seized the hand of the mother as 
warmly as if she was his own parent, bowed éo the young ladies, and 
against a gentleman behind him, and took no notice whatever of the 
father, who had been bowing incessantly for three minutes and a 
quarter. 

“ Uncle,” said little Kitterbell, after Dumps had been introduced 
to a select dozen or two, “ you must let me lead you to the other end 
of the room, to introduce you to my friend Danton. Such a splendid 
fellow !—I’m sure you'll like him—this way.”—Dumps followed as 
tractably as a tame bear. 
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Mr. Danton was a young man of about five-and-twenty, with a 
considerable stock of impudence, and a very small share of ideas: he 
was a great favourite, especially with young ladies of from sixteen to 
twenty-six years of age, both inclusive. He could imitate the French 
horn to admiration, sang comic songs most inimitably, and had the 
most insinuating way of saying impertinent nothings to his doating 
female admirers. He had acquired, somehow or other, the reputation 
of being a great wit, and, accordingly, whenever he opened his mouth, 
everybody who knew him laughed very heartily. 

The introduction took place in due form. Mr. Danton bowed and 
twirled a lady’s handkerchief, which he held in his hand, in a most 
comic way. Everybody smiled. 

«“ Very warm,” said Dumps, feeling it necessary to say something. 

“Yes. It was warmer yesterday,” returned the brilliant Mr. Dan- 
ton.—A general laugh. 

“TI have great pleasure in congratulating you on your first appear- 
ance in the character of a father, sir,” he continued, addressing Dumps 
—*< godfather, I mean.”—The young ladies were ‘convulsed, and the 
gentlemen in ecstasies. 

A general hum of admiration interrupted the conversation and an- 
nounced the entrance of nurse with the baby. { universal rush of the 


young ladies immediately took place. (Girls are always so fond of 


babies in company.) 
* Oh, you dear!” said one. 
** How sweet!” cried another, in a low tone of the most enthusiastic 


admiration. 
“ Heavenly !” added a third. 


“Oh! what dear little arms!” said a fourth, holding up an arm. 


and fist about the size and shape of the leg of a fowl cleanly picked. 
“Did you ever’—said a little coquette with a large bustle, who 

looked like a French lithograph, appealing to a gentleman in three 

waistcoats—“ Did you ever” 
“* Never, in my life,” returned her admirer, pulling up his collar. 
** Oh, do let me take it, nurse,” cried another young lady. “ The 


love! 

“Can it open its eyes, nurse?” inquired another, affecting the ut- 
most innocence.—Suflice it to say that the single ladies unanimously 
voted him an angel, and that the married ones, nem. con., agreed that 
he was decidedly the finest baby they had ever beheld—except their 
own. 

The quadrilles were resumed with great spirit, Mr. Danton was 
universally admitted to be beyond himself, several young ladies en- 
chanted the company and gained admirers by singing, ““ We met”— 
«I saw her at the Fancy Fair”—‘ Can I believe Love's Wreath will 
pain ?”—and other equally sentimental and interesting ballads. ‘The 
young men,” as Mrs. Kitterbell said, “‘ made themselves very agree- 
able ;” the girls did not lose their opportunity; and the evening 
promised to go off excellently. Dumps didn’t mind it: he had de- 
vised a plan for himself—a little bit of fun in his own way—and he 
was almost happy! He played a rubber, and lost every point. Mr. 
Danton said he could not have lost every point, because he made a 
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oint of losing :—everbody laughed tremendously. Dumps retorted 
with a better joke, and nobody smiled, with the exception of the 
host, who seemed to consider it his duty to laugh, till he was black 
in the face, at everything. There was only one drawback—the mu- 
sicians did not play with quite as much spirit as could have been 
wished. The cause, however, was satisfactorily explained ; for it 
appeared, on the testimony of a gentleman who had come up from 
Gravesend in the afternoon, that they had been engaged on board a 
steamer all day, and had played almost without cessation all the way 
to Gravesend, and all the way back again. 

The “ sit-down supper” was excellent; there were four barley- 
sugar temples on the table, which would have looked beautiful if they 
had not melted away when the supper began; and a water-mill, 
whose only fault was, that instead of going round, it ran over the 
table-cloth. Then there were fowls, and tongue, and trifle, and 
sweets, and lobster salad, and potted beef—and everything. And 
little Kitterbell kept calling out for clean plates, and the clean plates 
didn’t come; and then the gentlemen who wanted the plates said 
they didn’t mind, they'd take a lady’s; and then Mrs. Kitterbell ap- 
plauded their gallantry; and the green-grocer ran about till he 
thought his 7s. 6d. was very hardly earned; and the young ladies 
didn’t eat much for fear it shouldn’t look romantic, and the married 
ladies eat as much as possible for fear they shouldn’t have enough ; 
and a great deal of wine was drank, and everybody talked and laughed 
considerably. 

“Hush! hush!” said Mr. Kitterbell, rising and looking very im- 
portant. ‘“ My love (this was addressed to his wife at the other end 
of the table), take care of Mrs. Maxwell, and your mama, and the 
rest of the married ladies; the gentlemen will persuade the young 
ladies to fill their glasses, I am sure.” 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said long Dumps, in a very sepulchral 
voice and rueful accent, rising from his chair like the ghost in Don 
Juan, “ will you have the kindness to charge your glasses? I am de- 
sirous of proposing a toast.” 

A dead silence ensued, and the glasses were filled—everybody 
looked serious—“ from gay to grave, from lively to severe.” 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” slowly continued the ominous Dumps, 
« T”—(Here Mr. Danton imitated two notes from the French-horn, 
in a very loud key, which electrified the nervous toast-proposer, and 
convulsed his audience). 

“ Order! order!’’ said little Kitterbell, endeavouring to suppress 
his laughter. 

“ Order !” said the gentlemen. 

“ Danton, be quiet,” said a particular friend on the opposite side of 
the table. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” resumed Dumps, somewhat recovered, 
and not much disconcerted, for he was always a pretty good hand at 
a speech—“ In accordance with what is, I believe, the established 
usage on these occasions, I, as one of the godfathers of Master Frede- 
rick Charles William Kitterbell—(here the speaker’s voice faltered, 
for he remembered the mug)—venture tv rise to propose a toast. 1 
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need hardly say that it is the health and prosperity of that young 
gentleman, the particular event of whose early life we are here met to 
celebrate—(applause). Ladies and gentlemen, it is impossible to 
suppose that our friends here, whose sincere well-wishers we all are, 
can pass through life without some trials, considerable suffering, 
severe affliction, and heavy losses!”—Here the arch-traitor paused, 
and slowly drew forth a long, white pocket-handkerchief-—his ex- 
ample was followed by several ladies. ‘‘ That these trials may be 
long spared them, is my most earnest prayer, my most fervent wish 
(a distinct sob from the grandmother). I hope and trust, ladies and 
gentlemen, that the infant whose christening we have this evening 
met to celebrate, may not be removed from the arms of his parents 
by premature decay (several cambrics were in requisition) ; that his 
young and now apparently healthy form, may not be wasted by linger- 
ing disease. (Here Dumps cast a sardonic glance around, for a great 
sensation was manifest among the married ladies.) You, I am sure, 
will concur with me in wishing that he may live to be a comfort and 
a blessing to his parents. (‘ Hear, hear!’ and an audible sob from 
Mr. Kitterbell.) But should he not be what we could wish—should 
he forget, in after times, the duty which he owes to them—should 
they unhappily experience that distracting truth, ‘ how sherper than 
a serpent’s tooth it is to have a thankless child’ ” Here Mrs. Kit- 
terbell, with her handkerchief to her eyes, and accompanied by several 
ladies, rushed from the room, and went into violent hysterics in the 
passage, leaving her better half in almost as bad a condition, and a 
general impression in Dumps’ favour: for people like sentiment 
after all. 

It need hardly be added that this occurence quite put a stop to the 
harmony of the evening. Vinegar, hartshorn, and cold water, were 
now as much in request as negus, rout cakes, and bon-bons had been 
a short time before. Mrs. Kitterbell was immediately conveyed to 
her apartment, the musicians were silenced, flirting ceased, and the 
company slowly departed. Dumps left the house at the commence- 
ment of the bustle, and walked home with a light step, and (for him) 
a cheerful heart. His landlady, who slept in the next room, has 
offered to make oath that she heard him laugh, in his peculiar man- 
ner, after he had locked his door. The assertion, however, is so im- 
probable, and bears on the face of it such strong evidence of untruth, 
that it has never obtained credence to this hour. 

The family of Mr. Kitterbell has considerably increased since the 
period to which we have referred ; he has now two sons and a daugh- 
ter: and as he expects, at no distant period, to have another addition 
to his blooming progeny, he is anxious to secure an eligible godfather 
for the occasion. He is determined, however, to impose upon him 
two conditions: he must bind himself, by a solemn obligation, not to 
make any speech after supper ; and it is indispensable that he should 
be in no way connected with “the most miserable man in the 
world.” 
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Ir was betimes in the morning that we were on our way to the 
beautiful village of Beckingham, in Lincolnshire. Part of our road 
lay along the Delf-namper, a fine long lake, famous with us when 
boys for its tall bull-rushes, water-flag flowers, wild ducks, and 
water-hen nests. A greater part of its shining surface was covered 
with tufted reeds ; with these we used to bedeck our hats, and march 
away, proud as medal-bearing soldiers. 

On turning to the right, our course winded through beautiful 
green fields, the only obstructions being a few rugged stiles, or rude 
bridges, formed of fallen trees, that stretched across some gurgling 
pebbly brook. Crab-trees towered above every long low hawthorn 
hedge, laden with their green sour fruit, which rustic hands but 
rarely gathered: the harvest-fields were now silent, save when the 
sound of some distant gun rolled through the valleys: a few bean- 
stoucks yet remained blackening in the sharp blue autumnal air: at 
times a farmer might be seen galloping beneath the variegated trees, 
from some diy stubble-field, and the clap of the far-off gate echoed 
across the slumbering landscape. 

When we had gained a gradual ascent of rising hills, the eye was 
at once struck with an extensive fertile valley, which spread far on 
either hand, until it appeared to soften and mingle with the sur- 
rounding sky. The old church-spire rose above its venerable elms, 
where scores of noisy rooks were circling round, or sunning them- 
selves on the elastic twigs that bore their fragile habitations. The 
village was entirely sheltered from the bleak north wind by a lofty 
ridge of wood-crowned hills, that stretched far away to the wild 
wolds of Yorkshire. The Beck lay in the centre of its white-washed 
cottages, like sleeping silver ; seldom, indeed, was its polished surface 
disturbed after day-dawn, when the lark-roused ploughboy halted to 
water his horses, as he went carolling up the flowery lanes, answered 
by a thousand early-rising songsters, that were warbling on the sur- 
rounding trees, and dew-spangled hawthorn hedges. 

As yet the orchard-trees were laden with fruit ; red-rinded winter 
apples, and golden pippins, with hard bell-tongued pears, almost 
buried beneath the kindled foliage of autumn. The farm-yards 
were filled with stacks, nicely thatched, on which some straw-formed 
outlandish figure veered round, amid the flutter of rags to scare away 
the birds: clouds of hungry sparrows flew from the sides of the 
immense ricks, when disturbed by a passing voice, to the roof of the 
neighbouring barn, and then, with a loud chirp, flew back, and buried 
their little forms in the full ripe corn. 

Groups of young men and women were parading up and down the 


-+hedge-girded village street, some playing with quoits, others at pitch- 


and-hussle, wrestling, and single-stick ; very few stood without a 
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stick, their hat-brims slouched, from one side of which flaunted at 
least a quarter of a yard of broad black riband. Nearly all wore 
red-and-yellow silk neckerchiefs, while here and there might be seen 
a rustic dandy, who sported a blue coat, the flaps hanging mid-way 
down his legs, and in other respects fitting as a stocking might the 
leg of a chicken. Down their corderoys hung, a foot in length, a 
glaring red watch-riband ; their lace-boots, well studded with the 
accustomed hob-nails, the toes turned up with formidable clinkers, 
the value of which few had failed to experience in wrestling, or foot- 
ball matches, when kicking shins with effect is the climax of art. 
Their boots were unacquainted with Warren’s jet—their only polish 
being a hare’s or rabbit’s foot dipped in whale-oil, rendering them 
proof against either rain or snow. 

The young girls wore gaudy printed gowns, various as the colours 
of the rainbow, with shawls vieing with their own flower-beds, and 
bonnets of every form and fashion, from the neat little cottage to the 
extremity of rustic pretension. Some had beautiful small feet, set 
off to advantage by their tight cloth boots; others left a foot-mark 
upon the sand not much unlike the tread of their milch-kine. Here 
and there, among the more homely, might be seen some fine lady-like 
girl, stepping a tip-toe, with her white straw bonnet leaning on one 
side, never once deigning to glance upon the smock-frock rustics, but 
thinking herself a match for some rich old farmer’s son, or dandified 
tradesman. All looked fresh, and seemed healthful as the morning 
air. We soon found the companions we promised to escort through 
the jovial scene—two beautiful girls, named Jemima and Mary. 
Often have we rambled through the fields, in innocent and merry 
companionship, meeting at our trysting-place beneath the fairy-oak. 
As we were sauntering arm-in-arm by the public-house of the village, 
a rough-looking blue-frocked farmer came up, with his aim round 
his sweetheart’s waist ; if, indeed, she had any waist, for from the 
crown of her head to the sole of her foot she resembled a moving 
sack of potatoes more than the Venus of Canova. They halted where 
a pedlar stood offering ribands for sale. 

‘I say, measter,” said the rustic, ‘‘ what may yo be axing a yode 
for that gress green ribben ?” 

« Twopence,” answered the pedlar. 

“Come, then,” said he, “ slosh my Molly half-a-yode off!” Then 
looking at his darling as languishing as a bear in the sunshine, he 
exclaimed, “O my wench, I luv yo above a bit!” and implanted a 
kiss on her ruddy cheek that might have startled the woods; then 
taking his enchantress again by her shapeless waist, he entered the 
«© Blue-bell,” and in the same tone as he erst called to his team to 
“‘ gee hove,” or “come hether,” cried “ Mrs. Waarde, bring my 
Molly twopenneth o’ hot gin-an’-waieter, we a lump o’ sewgar in’t.” 

“QO Johnny !” remarked the languid fair one, “ thou’rt a fool for 
putting thysel’ to sich spence.”’ 

« A! my wench,” was the answer, “ I luv you better than I do ode 
Ball, and a hader woking little mare wor nivir yoked to a plough. 
We'll be morried next Michalmess.” 

“We will, my Jack,” sighed the fair one, “ my mother’s going to 
giv us a aim chair, an’ sum pots, tu the house-keeping.” 
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“I say, waeter,” shouted the rustic, eyeing his gin-and-water, 
“why the divil didn’t yo bring me a sewgar bruster, to mush my 
lump we?” The red-haired waiter, hostler, brewer, and farmer— 
for Sammy did all—returned with a table-spoon, saying “all the 
brusters an’ little spoons is i’ huse.” 

They then sat down upon the long settle, and after much exchange 
of tenderness, he laid his head upon his Molly’s shoulder, shut his 
eyes, and commenced singing, growling, or grunting, the following 
sounds, or words :— 


* Ass I woss wall-kin out won e-ve-nine, 
Don by a ri-vre si-de ; 
An’ ga-zen-ing hol around me, 
An I-rish girle I spi-de. 
“It’s red an’ rosi wals her cheek, 
An’ koal black wass her hare, 
Av’ cost-lie wass the rubes of gode 
This I-rish girle did wear.” 


“ A! my wench, how I luv you,” followed this dismal ditty, 
until espying some one whom he recognised, he sprung up, spat on 
his hand, and, O ye gods! what a shake—the first meeting of their 
palms was like a thunder-clap. 

Our attention was now called to a group who sat apart, discussing 
their own particular merits, under the inspiring influence of home- 
brewed ale, and good strong shag tobacco, the influence of which was 
evident. 

«« I mean to say,” said one, “that my ploughing’s as straight as an 
arrow: look at cur home-close ; as th’ schoolmeaster once said, any 
body might rule book-lines by th’ furrows.” 

“IT don’t care what yo say, Bill,” said another; “ I'll allow yo’re a 
devlish pretty plougher, but give me old Dobbin and Mayflower to 
youk, an’ I'll plough any mon e’ Beckingham parish.” 

* T’ss only a lad,” said a third, “but I'll plough yo for a goden 
ginny, or mow or shear yo ather. Didn’t I keep fost all last harvest, 
when we wore mowing land for land?” 

“ Hey!” said a fourth, “ yo did keep fost, I'll warrant yo; but 
how did yo do it? why, yo took all th’ narrowest outside lands, an’ 
as farmer Tong said, left as much i’th’ furrows as wold make bread 
for holf th’ village for a year to come. Didn't all th’ gleaners allos 
say ‘QO! I'll glean after him, he makes sich good gleaning!’ No! 
no! Jack, tho’ yore stronger and longer retched then I am, yo can't 
load hay wi’ me: who stud it longest when yo an’ yore feather was 
wi us frae three i’th’ moaning till ten at nite? Did I ever lay down 
upo the waggon, and cry done fost, he? No! no! Jack, yo niver 
fun Ned a flincher.” 

“T don’t care, Ned,” said the other, “‘ what yo say; but when we 
wore draining th’ grange lands, an’ hed to make th’ lower drain six 
foot deep, all heavy clay, wosent yo forced to teck hofe spade-fulls at 
last, cos yo couldn’t throw out whole ens ?” 

“TI can mow two acres a-day,” said another, “ an’ has dun when I 
was wi’ farmer Jobson.” 
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“ That's a !’” shouted several. 

“Isit? Bill, I’m man enough for yo any day: come on, I’m yore 
customer in ony ground e Ingland.” 

“If yo mean ought, Ned, turn out an’ I'll feight yo for pure love.” 

* I’ve hed enough o’ your lip, an’ if you'll stan’ up I'll just teck a 
little conceit out 0’ yo.” 

“Come on, then: Isaac—you'll see fair play. If I hit you fair I'll 
send yo into th’ middle o’ next week !” 

“Will you? but when I hit you I’ll meck you believe a horse 
kicked you !” 

The uproar now “ grew fast and furious ;” hats and coats were 
thrown on the floor, chairs and tables hurled in every direction ; 
pipes, pitchers, and glasses were no more, for many a heavy hand had 
“struck flat their ¢hin rotundity!” Peeping above the long settle 
was the time-wrinkled phiz of mine hostess, “ flashing battle from 
her eyes,” and exclaiming, in a shrill treble, “ Who’s to pay me for 
my glasses, an’ my best blue and white jugs? Betty! Betty! fetch 
constable Jerroms.” 

*“‘ He’s gone to bed drunk, holf a hour sin,” answered Betty, who 
was in the midst of the fray, clawing Ned’s face like a cat, for making 
her Bill’s nose bleed. 

‘Soldiers! soldiers!” screamed the old woman ; “I pay excise, 
and I discharge you in King George’s name to coom an make peace.” 

* Let ’em fight it out if they like it!” shouted the military from 
the parlour, who scorned to interfere in the private quarrels of any 
gentlemen. 

**Q you lobster rouges!” shrieked the old woman, “ so you would 
see all my property destroyed, would you, you warmin! Help! 
help! they’ll knock my house down. Ned-——Bill—Jack—Isaac— 
Joe—Dick—are you going to nock one another o’ the heds, all about 
your silly ploughing? Help! help!” 

Bill’s elbow had twice tried the strength of the old woman’s 
window, and left her minus two panes, which could not be replaced 
without sending five miles for a glazier. King Charles’s twelve 
good rules had fallen from the wall in the fray, and, as Jack took it 
up in his anger, to try the strength of Ned’s skull, the first blow 
proved the old picture to be the softest—opening its long-preserved 
front to admit the turnip-like rotundity of Ned’s head, and hanging 
around his neck, to the great annoyance of his rival’s knuckles. 
Pilgrim’s Progress shared a similar fate, being trampled and broken 
beneath their nailed shoes. Here lay “ Doubting Castle” under the 
long settle, while the “ Slough of Despond” was buried among the 
ashes, and the “ Delectable Mountains” scattered like ant-hills. Dick 
had cut his elbow by falling on a broken glass, while Isaac sat bel- 
lowing like a bull, for during the contest his feet had intruded them- 
selves under the grate, from whence issued a red-hot cinder, which 
had planted itself‘on his leg, leaving a vacuum in his ribbed stockings, 
with further inroads. Ladles, warming-pan, bright copper sauce- 
pans, and numerous cooking utensils, together with a row of goodly 
brass candlesticks, which decorated the oak-carved mantle-piece, lay 
crushed and dented on every hand. O, Betty! hads’t thou but 
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dared to leave one of those shining vessels out of its place, or to have 
hung one an hair’s breadth awry, the shrill trebles of “ ear-piercing” 
Mother Ward would have rewarded the misdemeanour by scattering 
around the opprobrious epithets of ‘ careless skut!” “ slovenly 
hussey !” “dirty trollop !” “ saucy trull!” with many other words 
“of linked sweetness long-drawn out.” 

But there they lay, the bright effects of many a heavy hour’ 
scouring, tramped, bruised, soiled, lidless, handleless, and shapeless. 
The tumult had gradually ceased, shaking of hands had commenced, 
and many a brow bore the mark of “ deeds in battle doomed.” 
Here a cut cheek had received for a plaster a portion of Pilgrim’s 
Progress, where the way-worn wanderer was climbing up the hill 
with difficulty. There might be seen a “ golden rule” stained on the 
breach of a broken nose, while many a white shirt-sleeve had caught 
the colouring of floor-flooding ale, mingled with dust and ashes. 

Such was the scene, when in staggered Jack Straw, rolling drunk, 
with the serjeant’s cap on, and singing :— 

“If I had a beau for a soldier would go, 
Do you think I’d say no? 
No, not I! 
Not a sigh would I draw when his red coat I saw, 
But an eclat I’d give for his bravery.” 

* What, hey you listed, Jack ?’’ interrogated half-a-dozen voices 
in as many tones. 

“T have, my lads,” answered he, singing— 

“ And I never will follow the plough-tail again ;” 
‘“‘T’ve listed for an officer, an’ if any o’ yo’s a mind to list we me 
(hiccup), I'll ge yo a shilling in his Majester’s name, an’ list you for 
full-sarjent.”’ 

* You mean full-private,” said an old man, who had hitherto sat 
unobserved in the corner, “ you mean full-private, same as they’ll 
make you when they get you up to th’ regiment. I once listed, 
thirty years ago, for a colonel, and when I got up to th’ regiment, 
and I told ’em what I'd listed for, they laughed at me, an’ says 
‘you're above a colonel ;’ so I was above one, for he only stood five 
foot five, an’ I stood near upon six foot, so they made me a gre- 
nadier !” 

“I don’t care,” answered Jack Straw, “I took his Majester’s 
money to be an officer (hiccup), an’ be one I will, or else I'll not 
sarve, accoding to th’ articles o’ war. ‘ Now,’ says I, afore I took 
th’ money, ‘sarjent,’ says I, ‘I list for an officer:’ ‘ yes,’ says he, 
‘will you be lieutenant, captain, or ensign?’ ‘ Ensign,’ says I, an’ 
he took it down on blak an’ white: you may go i’ th’ parlour an’ 
ax him.” 

And away we went, John Straw, Ensign, reeling drunk, leading 
the way. In the parlour all was confusion ; a good-looking rosy- 
cheeked girl was pulling at the arm of her drunken lover, and ex- 
claiming “ Dinna list, Tommy ; dinna list. O! yo’ll brake my hart: 
dinna list him, Mr. Soldier.” 

“T will list,” said the rough rustic; “give me a shilling to sarve 
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his Majesty, King George; I’m not going to be a clodhopper all 
my days 

” Lo ll list him while he’s tipsy,” replied the serjeant, looking 
unutterable things at the distressed damsel from one corner of his 
drink-discoloured eye. By the aid of another maiden the drunken 
swain was led off, and on throwing up the parlour;window I could 
perceive him and his sweetheart going down the garden, she pro- 
mising not to see Fred Giles again, upon condition that he was no 
more to whistle out Squire Thornton’s dairy-maid. 

The serjeant still continued exhibiting his long purse, and dwelling 
upon the happiness of a soldier’s life, while many a country bumpkin 
sat glowing beneath the sunny beams of imaginary glory, and old 
Mother Ward's sparkling ale. 

“Think but for a moment,” exclaimed the serjeant, in the true 
“ Ercles vein,” “ of being exposed all the day in a hay-field, sweating 
beneath a scorching sun, until at night you're all as tired as dogs, 
while the soldier sits in his shady barracks, enjoying all manner “of 
happiness—sleeping, smoking, or drinking. Then think of the chance 
of being promoted to an “officer ! Beside, theiz’s no work to 
do; there’s nothing after you've learnt your exercise but to keep 
yourself clean, and walk about all day like a gentleman. Then 
there’s the bounty, look at that (and down went his heavy purse), 
then again think of the honour of fighting for your king and 
country, and if you happen to have your leg shot off (here two or 
three winced), why you've bread for life, in a good pension. There’s 
prize-money too, and all the honour of saying you've been in such a 
battle, and if you go abroad, there’s wine at a penny a quart, think of 
that you rogues—and you've no horse to look after like a horse-sol- 
dier, nought but a knapsack and firelock—Who the devil would 
follow the plough when he can march beneath the glorious colours of 
the 42nd, to the merry fife and drum! and have plenty of pretty 
lasses and money without working for it—eh, eh, my brave coun- 
trymen ?” 

«And who the devil,” said the old man, who had one listed for a 
colonel, “ will take thirteen-pence a day to be shot at, eh? and have 
about twenty masters over him, eh? First comes a lance Jack, ‘ if 
you don’t give me a glass of gin, I'll report you to the corporal ;’ 
then comes the puppy of a corporal, ‘if you don’t mind I'll lodge a 
complaint to the serjeant ;’ then the serjeant, ‘Sir, you'll chance to 
see the black-hole, if you are not*more attentive ;’ then there’s drill, 
‘hold your head up, or I'll put you in the awkward-squad ;’ then 
another peeping down your gun-muzzle, and examining you, besides 
as many sorts of officers as there are weeds in our common. Hey, 
hey, my lads soldering’s all very well to talk about, but you no 
sooner are one then you’ve had a bellyfull. Be content where you 
are; if you don’t like your master now, you can soon get another, 
but as for promotion, if you ever do get up its to th’ holberts where 
they once promoted me, only for staying out we my lass after th’ 
trumpet had sounded for all in;—what d’ye think o’ that for pro- 


motion ?” 
The serjeant muttered something about desertion and back- 
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scratching, but as a pretty girl had volunteered to sing a song, all 
was hushed ; even Jack Straw seemed to sober beneath her syren- 
voice as she warbled forth the following :— 


When a shade is on the wood, 
Where the nightingale is singing, 
And echoes roll along the flood, 
From the vesper-bell slow swinging, 
Meet me in the primrose-dell. 
When the wind sweeps gently by, 
Stealing fragrance ben the rose ; 
When the moon walks up the sky, 
And the song-birds seek repose, 
Meet me in the primrose-dell. 
When the bells of flowers are folding, 
Bowed by dews which on them rest ; 
When the stars are up and holding, 
Converse on the night's blue-breast, 
Meet me in the primrose-dell. 
When the kine sleep on the hill, 
Where the new hay smelleth sweet, 
And all around us is so still, 
We can hear our fond hearts beat, 
Meet me in the primrose-dell. 


As her companion thanked her with a kiss, I thought Jack Straw 
frowned ; the serjeant looked comical, but as the sound of a drum 
and fiddle was now heard outside, and being the hour of twilight, we 
walked out to breathe the evening air, and find out fresh amusement. 

At one corner of the “ Blue-bell” was erected a temporary stage, 
or show, as they termed it. The company consisted of three persons ; 
a tall dark woman stood fronting the ladder, which led up, on general 
occasions, to mine hostess’s hay-loft, but was now converted into the 
medium of ascension to witness the king of all the conjurors. 

“Walk up, walk up,” vociferated the dusky damsel, “ only one 
penny ; just a-going to begin—I’ll forfeit a thousand pounds if 
there is the like of this exhibition in all England—walk up! walk 
up! the apparatus is nowready.” This said apparatus consisted of 
a table, a pack of cards, and some cups and balls, all, saving the cups 
and balls, being the property of mine hostess. The covering of this 
establishment was a waggon-tilt, which Farmer Tong had generously 
lent them. A one-eyed fiddler, # stray bird from Boswell’s gang 
(who were now in the parlour), stood scraping away in the back- 
ground, rolling his one eye by no perceivable regulation—like a 
comet, it moved in an eccentric orbit—or, as one of the rustics ob- 
served, looked nine ways for a Sunday’s dinner. ‘“ The king of 
all the conjurors” could not weigh less than fifteen stone ; his business 
was to drum and dance alternately, while he was engaged in the 
latter, in the small space of about three yards, a loud crack was 
heard, which caused the blazing grease-pots, which illuminated the 
exhibition, to shake. A portion of the scalding contents happened 
to fall upon the vulnerable part of a rough farmer, who, in the ple- 
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nitude of anger, uplifted his ponderous boot and hurled the pot and 
contents at the conjuror’s leg. This contretemps, for a few moments, 
put a stop to further harmony, saving the melody of the tall lady’s 
tongue ; but peace was at length restored and the monarch again 
commenced dancing and vaulting to an astonishing height, when, 
O ye gods! just as he had alighted from a wonderful spring, crash 
went the slender supporters, and down came the entire establish- 
ment. The conjuror alone escaped the general wreck: for the 
moment he perceived the boards give way,he sprung among the gaping 
crowd, and, as he went flying, like Leigh Hunt’s Hermes, with his 
arms and legs wide spread, he exclaimed, “ O what a go.” In his 
fall, he prostrated several smock-frock peasants, who, not much 
relishing the manner of his descent, arose and commenced sounding 
his ribs by the falling of their heavy fists, until the blow-enduring 
monarch fairly took to his heels, and found shelter in the “ Blue- 
bell.” There, instead of deploring his misfortunes, he philosophi- 
cally called for a quartern of gin, and sat down apparently comfort- 
able to his pipe. The poor fiddler was the most unfortunate, for he 
fell amid the thickest of the wreck plump downwards, with his elbow 
in a blazing grease-pot, breaking his fiddle in the fall. When he 
was rescued from the rushing ruin, he stood for a moment and opened 
his single eye upon its desolation, with a ludicrous pathos, then 
placing the remains of the broken fiddle under his arm, off he went 
to console himself with the “ Blue-bell” beverage, ejaculating, after 
the manner of his master, “ What a devil of a go!” 

We re-entered the “ Blue-bell” and hurried up stairs to join the 
dancers. They had already commenced: making the mud walls 
shake at every step. “To gie the music,” was the charge of old 
Markam, who had grown gray in the merry service of statutes, 
feasts, and wakes. ‘There he sat in all his glory, scraping away with 
all his strength, and stamping his foot to time. Away we went, toa 
tune which had no variations, as hard as ever we could stamp upon 
the wooden floor. ‘ O dear! the music’s ceased.” ‘“ What’s the 
matter?” “ Why Enoch Tomson’s trodden on my toes we his nasty 
nailed boots, an he nose I’ve nobert got my thin sarenet slippers on, 
a brute. I'll not dance we him no longer, I'll dance we yo, Tom.” 
This was over-ruled, and away we went, once more, but without 
any music. ‘ What’s the matter, Markham, why don’t you play, 
man ?” 

« Play the devil,” answered cat-gut, “while you were bothering 
about your dang-nails some mischevous theif’s run a candle across 
my fiddle-bow, an it won’t speak.” 

« We can’t wait,” was the answer, so away we went to the whist- 
ling, clapping of hands and halloeing of the farmers, when, in an 
instant, all was dark ; still the dancing continued, although first one 
and then another came in contact, and measured their lengths upon 
the floor. All was uproar and mistake. “ Whose pulling my frock ? 
Polly, is that you?” “ Be quiet, Bill.” “ Where’s my bonnet ?” 
«« Misses Ward bring a light.”” “ I can’t get in; somebody’s fastened 
the door.” “ Whose got my fiddle?” until at length, by the aid of 
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some Lucifer matches which flashed blue consternation on the won- 
dering rustics, lights and the dance was once more restored. 

While we were in the highest glee, old Lance Pindar entered the 
room, striking his huge black-thorn walking-stick upon the floor at 
every stride, and muttering something to himself. 

«“ What’s the matter, Lance?” enquired half a score, in eager 
haste, who were conscious, from the natural evenness of Lance’s 
good temper, that something uncommon had occurred. 

“Matter! matter enough, marry, is there,” said Lance ; “ the 
truth is, I’m devlish mad, an not wehout a cause.” 

“ Well, but what’s the matter?” again inquired the interested 
group. 

« Why,” said Lance, “ I'll just tell you—you all know John Goy’s 
mare ?”’ 

= Vos.” 

“ Well, she’s allos been reckoned a good-en at carrying double, 
so to-day, been a bit of a holiday, I says tomy old woman, ‘ Deborah,’ 
says I, ‘ I'll just step down te John Goy’s an hire his mare to-day, 
as my old Ball wont carry double, an we'll ride as far as Martin.’ 
‘ Do, my lad,’ says she, an accordingly I went, and got the pillion 
seat, an every thing comfortable. Well, do you no, we hadent ridden 
far afore that old b of a mare (God forgive me for saying so), 
but we hadent got aboon hofe-a-mile afore she laid down her ears, 
kicked up her heels, an throwed me an my old woman in ad 
dike, then started off back an left us to it. Well, you no, I got up, 
got my old dame out oth’ dike, rubbed her clean we some grass, then 
went to give John Goy a devlish good bloing up. Well, an wot do 
yo think? why! he swore, that as I hired th’ mare I shoud pay for 
her for all th’ journey. I swore I'd see him , and so we got to 
high wods—I swore I wodent pay, and he swore I should. Well, 
you no, what does I do, but I goes to our Lawyer Seizeall’s, an 
knocks at th’ door, so a woman comes. ‘ If you please,’ says I, ‘ is 
Measter Lawyer Seizeall in?’ ‘No,’ says she. ‘Is Misses Lawyer 
Seizeall in?’ says I. ‘ Yes,’ says she, ‘I am her.’ ‘ Well, then,’ 
says I, ‘ supposing yo was John Goy’s mare, an I hired you to teck 
me an my old woman a long journey? well, an yo tuck it into your 
hed to throw us both in a dike, afore weed got hofe-a-mile, do you 
think, now, I'd be sich a fool as to pay for you?—no, I'd see you 
d first.’ Well, do yo no, she burst out a laughing at me and 
made me madder.” 

We all did the same, and out he bounced, stamping his feet, and 
striking his stick fiercer upon the ground, calling us “ unfeeling 
robbers of righteousness,” and damning John Goy and his mare all 
the way he went. It was past midnight, when one of the rustic 
wags stole out to the next room, and returned with a pillow in his 
hands ; this was the signal for a cushion dance, well understood in 
Lincolnshire, and old Markam instantly struck up the tune of 


** Old John Walker had a wife, 
She died and then he killed her ; 
And after that she rose again, 
And bore him twenty childer.” 
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When the bearer of the pillow had made two or three circuits round 
the room, he threw down the pillow at the feet of his partner, on 
which the blushing damsel was obliged (according to the rules of 
cushion-dance) to kneel and receive her swain’s salute, the fiddle 
screaming out all the time on the shrill string. Away they again 
went round the room, he holding by her white frock and she bearing 
the pillow, which she at length threw down at the feet of another 
girl. “A fine, a fine,” was the cry; “ she must deliver it to some 
young man.” Here Jack Straw pushed forward, but he was not the 
man. Just at that moment Sammy the waiter entered, with his red 
hair shining like a fire, and down went the pillow at Sammy’s feet. 
« O deary me, miss, O locky daisy me,” said Sammy, and while in 
the act of kneeling, he received a little uncalled for help behind, 
which brought his. nose in contact with the floor; however, he 
managed to go through the ceremony. Away capered Sammy with 
the pillow in his hand ; then looking round for the prettiest face, 
threw it down, and took his tribute, much to the horror of the damsel. 
I was next selected, and went through the ordeal. It was now my 
turn to make choice, when up came Mother Warde, sixty-three, 
without a tooth in her head. Just as the old woman had delivered a 
glass of liquor, I threw the pillow at her feet, when down stairs she 
ran, without once pausing for pay. After her flew the pillow, and 
after the pillow we all rushed ; and, not thinking about the stairs, 
down we went, sorely to the discomfiture of our elbows and knees. 
From this we soon recovered, and, on looking once more round the 
room, I perceived the Johnny and Molly seated together, who had 
first attracted our attention, when buying the “ gress-green riband ;” 
he was now accommodated with a “ sewgar bruster.” Without 
further ceremony I threw down the pillow at Moily’s feet. 

“ Molly,” said the jealous swain, “if yo ge that chap a buss, he 
may teck yo for altogether, for I'll none o you.” 

“ O thou jealous fool,” answered the polite maiden, “ I reckon I 
can buss thee after, and thou can buss another.” 

“ Hey, hey, I’d forgot that,” said he, and in another minute the 
pillow was at Johnny’s feet. 

« Ay, my wench,” said he, as he threw his arms round her head, 
—neck she appeared to have none, “I do luv yo’ sum.” Away we 
went in a string, until none remained who had not gone through the 
ceremony, saving Old Markam, the last who had taken up the pillow 
was Betty the servant, and not wishing to be disappointed she threw 
the pillow at the fiddler’s feet. Cat-gut now led the way fiddling 
down stairs with the pillow under his arm, we followed en masse into 
the parlour, when it was thrown at the feet of mine hostess, and on 
it she condescended to kneel and finish the cushion-dance. 

Aurora had long since arisen from her couch, like a young shep- 
herdess, and unbarred the white gate of light, chasing the stars like 
sheep from the blue fields of ether. In sober prose it was broad day- 
light, and those who had sweethearts wandered into the flowery 
lanes and dewy fields, while mine hostess prepared breakfast, being 
what she termed “a finish to the Statice.” Jack Straw went for a 
soldier, “all becos Jem’ma had used him cruelly,” and she was 
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shortly married to him whom she had so often met by moonlight be- 
neath the trysting tree. Lance Pindar and John Goy have long 
since been friendsg but when in their cups they do not forget 
the old mare; Molly and Johnny were married at Michaelmas, as 
he promised, and she yet wears the “hofeyode of gress-green 
ribbon” for cap-strings; but what is stranger than all, the old fiddler 
is landlord of the “ Blue-bell,” having married mine hostess, who 
still mourns for the loss of King Charles’s good Rules and Pilgrim’s 
Progress, as they were her grandmother’s, and declares that she 


‘will never expose any more valiuble pictors at a statice.” 
T. M. 


TRANSLATION FROM “ VITA DE PETRARCA.” 





Tue favourite haunt of Petrarch was among some romantic copses 
in the neighbourhood of Avignon, where he oftentimes met Laura.— 
When she was not there, every object spoke of her adored presence, 
and recalled a thousand pleasing sensations. He was meditating one 
day, in this enchanting place, on the continued object of his thoughts, 
when, under the influence of love and melancholy, he wrote the fol- 
lowing lines :— 


Sweet limpid stream, for ever fresh and clear, 

Oft, on whose bosom, Laura’s charms appear ; 

Ye fragrant flowers, that deck her gentle breast,— 
Ye trees, beneath whose shade she loves to rest,— 
And all ye lovely scenes, made lovelier far 

By the soft spells of beauty’s guiding star! 

If haply sorrow close these weary eyes, 

May pity,—marking where the mourner lies,— 
With generous hand, strew o'er my place of rest, 
This happy earth, by Laura’s presence blest ; 

*T will make me fearless of the grave’s dark gloom, 
And bless, with secret charm, my early tomb! 


But, when again my fair one seeks this shade, 

And marks the change her cruelty has made,— 
Then,—like the gentle babe, when it makes known 
Its soft distress, and speaks by tears alone,— 
Then, will she breath the pitying sigh, nor fear 
To speak in love’s soft eloquence,—a tear ! 

Then will my Laura’s gentle bosom bleed, 

And weep the fate her cruel love decreed. 
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Tue round towers of Ireland have engaged the attention of the 
antiquarian and the scholar for ages. The labours of the learned 
have been devoted to their explanation in vain. Many ingenious 
theories have been started, that would not stand the test of rigid 
inquiry, and until the present time the “ Round Towers” have re- 
mained equally the objects of curiosity and doubt. In order to elu- 
cidate these mysteries, the Royal Irish Academy advertised that a 
prize of some consideration would be given to any one who might 
afford a satisfactory essay explanatory of the subject. Mr. O’Brien 
was among the candidates, and, from what we can understand, has 
been treated with much unfairness. The committee, however, 
allowed the extreme ingenuity of Mr. O’ Brien’s theory, and awarded 
him a secondary prize, but the principal reward was given to another. 

Now we have looked at the subject rather attentively, and it ap- 
pears to us that Mr. O’Brien has one trifling advantage on his side, 
and however little it may weigh with a Royal Academy, the great 
mass of humanity are not insensible to its claims—we mean truth. 
It has been the great object with Irish antiquarians to reconcile the 
appearance and formation of the ‘“ Round Towers” with the rites of 
early Christianity, which would wonderfully smooth the difficulty. 
The attempt is absurd ; the early Christians were glad to perform 
their rites of worship in truly primitive churches—and the remains 
of many which have been found adjoining or attached to the “ Round 
Towers,” offer a singular contrast by the poverty of their construc- 
tion to the elaborate finish of these monuments of controv ersy—the 
very perfection of the masonic art. The time they must have taken, 
together with the expense of their erection, would ill have assorted 
with the means of the earlier Christians, and had they been built 
when the churches acquired her temporalities, history would have 
told us of them and their uses, and antiquaries need not have puz- 
zled their brains to little purpose. Mr. O’Brien has startled them 
all and demolished their theories with a stroke of his pen. He seeks 
truth in the remoteness of ages, and brings her forth triumphantly. 
He ascribes the erection of the ‘ Round Towers” to the Bhuddists, 
who colonized Ireland from the east, long before Christianity had 
shed its influence upon the world, and remain there the almost impe- 
rishable monuments of the symbols of their worship, while every 
other record of them has yielded to the influence of time. 

We do not intend to follow Mr. O’Brien through the almost end- 
less variety of corroboration, whereby he establishes the accuracy of 





* The Round Towers of Ireland ; or, the Mysteries of Freemasonry, of Sa- 
baism, and of Budhism, for the first time unveiled. Being a “ Prize Essay” 
of the Royal Irish Academy—Enlarged and Embellished with numerous illus- 
trations. “By Henry O’Brien, Fsq., A. B. Published by Whittaker and Co., 
f.ondon ; and J. Cumming, Dublin ; | vol. 8vo p. 524. 
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his assertions, particularly as the subject is more suitable to the scien- 

tific than to the general reader, and they will doubtless form their opi- 
c nion by a perusal of the book itself; and we must acknowledge, that 

seldom have we seen so bold an attempt to overturn established and 
~ familiar theories as that which Mr. O’Brien has undertaken in the 
work before us,—every position in the book being directly in the 
teeth, or rather correction of the errors of the old school notions of 
mythology and ancient history. 
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Though the services rendered by the author to the scientific world 
are doubtless considerahle, yet we are far from anticipating that he 
will receive the reward due to his discoveries; at least, not without 
opposition from the interested and influential. 

Already has one society strove to humble his pride by depriving 
him of that prize which they could not deny he had merited: the 
innumerable ramifications of intrigue and jealousy will be enlisted in 
their defence, while he stands single-handed against them. He must 
expect the booksellers will oppose his success, as well as the school- 
masters, and the old school-learned dunces. There is not a work 
written upon any of the ancient countries of the globe, Rome, Greece, 
Egypt, India, or Persia, that he has not impugned the correctness of 
their elementary outset. The ancient histories of Scotland, of Eng- 
land, and of Ireland have been likewise attacked; therefore the 
inevitable consequence, of acknowledging the truth of his princi- 
ples, will be that the histories of those several places must be 
written over again ; and the booksellers, who are the proprietors of 
the former works, as well as the writers who have compiled them, 
will, doubtless, for the preservation of their own property, retard this 
as much as possible. 


IRISH SONG. 


I. 


Our fathers’ fields we long have till’d, 
Despised and stricken down— 

The Sassenach’s serf! his stores we fill’d, 
And trembled at his frown— 

No face but his to turn unto, 
And pray to save, in time, 

By pity, help, or counsel true, 
Our breaking hearts from crime. 


II. 


And ever as we turn’d to it, 
That proud face from us turn’d, 

And left us on our hills to sit, 
Forsaken, wrong’d, and spurn’d— 

Until our hearts in madness woke ! 
Aud up at last we stood, 

And shrieking to the night, we broke 

On him and his—for blood ! 





—— 
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THE AUSTRIAN DOMINATION IN ITALY.—Parr I. 





Ir is now a year since the Memoirs of Silvio Pellico appealed to 
the sympathies of mankind against Austria, and exposed the cold- 
blooded and relentless character of her Italian administration. Never, 
perhaps, was there a work that produced an impression so deep and 
universal. From the solitude of the dungeons of Spielberg the voice 
of suffering humanity arose clear and piercing, vibrating through 
every heart, and startling the oppressor on the throne. Until that 
development it seemed incredible that such a system of refined 
cruelty could have existence in the nineteenth century, in a country 
that boasts itself civilized. For ten long years Pellico languished in 
the dungeons of the Austrian state prison at Spielberg. Every petty 
artifice that ingenuity could suggest was resorted to, to deepen the 
horrors of solitary confinement :—exposure to cold and damp—coarse 
and revolting food—labour and chains—want of medical attendance, 
except on certain days—refusal of books and paper—exclusion of 
communication with relatives and friends—everything, in fact, that 
could serve to fill the cup of bitterness and render existence intoler- 
able. To counteract the influence of this simple and affecting narra- 
tive, Count Ferdinand Pozzo has just favoured the world with a 
publication in which he endeavours to prove (we shall see presently 
with what success) that the much-abused Austrian government, so 
far from being unjust and oppressive, is: really wise and beneficent, 
and eminently calculated to ensure the lasting felicity of its Italian 
subjects, if they would only make up their minds to receive its fa- 
vours with gentleness and submission. Of course, the Count has 
been prompted to this undertaking by the purest patriotic motives ; 
and there is not the shadow of a reason for suspecting that private 
interest can have had any share in opening his eyes to the delusion of 
his countrymen, and the super-eminent and transcendent merits of 
Austrian potentates, living and dead ; for the Count by no means con- 
fines himself to panegyrising the reigning emperor, but lavishes his 
encomiums with profuseness on his predecessors. In his warm youth 
he was, he tells us, an ideologist, like his fellow-countrymen ; i. e., 
he cherished day-dreams of Italian freedom, and contributed to pro- 
mote the cause by the publication of some political tracts*, which he 
seems to hold in high estimation. Certain it is that their merit was 
sufficient to attract the attention of Prince Metternich, who thought 
proper to reward the author with a peremptory notice to quit bis na- 
tive country, Piedmont, and carry his reforming notions to some 
more convenient quarter of Europe. This piece of severity the Count 
pardons from his heart, inasmuch as to it he is indebted for a British 
wife and British liberty—two good things he knows how to appreciate 
as they deserve. From this new position of philosophic calm and in- 














* “ Opusculi Politichi,” published at Milan, under the feigned name of a 
Milanese Advocate of Piedmontese origin, in 1819-20. 
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dependence he looks back upon his native country with a more un- 
prejudiced eye and a more unclouded judgment, and embodies the 
result of his speculations in the pamphlet to which we have attended. 
The first position of Count Pozzo is a distinct denial of the pos- 
sibility of Italy’s ever acquiring or maintaining an independent na- 
tional existence. 

** From the destruction of the Roman empire,” observes he, “down to 
our times, her political disunion has ever made Italy a prey to the spoiler. 
Its physical configuration offering great length with little relative breadth, 
is in itself no smail obstacle to a compact system of operation, and a gene- 
ral identification of feelings and interests ; hence its unamalgamating races 
were in turn overrun by the Heruli, Ostrogoths, Lombards, French, Ger- 
mans, and Spaniards, who successively ruled it for longer or shorter periods. 
The genius of Napoleon, it is true, could blend various discordant people, 
and found a government on a wider and more extended basis, but when his 
iron hand was withdrawn it crumbled into atoms.” 


Now, though it is true that the past history of Italy confirms these 
statements, it is by no means fair to allow them to operate against the 
presumption of the future. Through ages of oppression, Italy has 
preserved the indestructible feelings of nationality. Animated by 
this spirit of individuality, she defied, and still defies, the intrigues 
of partitioning cabinets and the terrors of a perpetually suspended 
sword. This sense of political existence is alone a presumption of a 
capacity for national independence. It was, in a great measure, realised 
through the intervention of Napoleon, and it failed, not as Count Pozzo 
states, from the withdrawal of his iron hand, but through the direct 
interference of the partitioning congress of Vienna. 

Having settled this point to his entire satisfaction, the Count next 
addresses himself to destroy the prejudices existing against the Aus- 
trian dominion, and to show that its rights are as well founded as 
those of any other government. 


“* Conquest, or the right of the most strong, has been the origin of almost 
every government ; hereditary right springs collaterally: from this cireum- 
stance length of possession and the consent of the governed may add 
strength and stability, but they are not absolutely necessary.” 

This being granted, the Count asks, triumphantly, 

* What is wanting to Austria that any other nation in Europe or in the 
civilized world can allege in its favour, to prove her right to her Italian do- 
minions just and well founded. The emperors of Germany were lords of 
Lombardy from the tenth century; the visconti were no more than per- 
petual lieutenants of Milan under the emperor. After the death of Sforza, 
the last duke of Milan, without issue, Charles V. invested his son, Philip 
the Second, with the dukedom of Milan, which remained a Spanish province 
until it was transferred, in 1706, to the Austrian branch of the family of 
Spain.” 

The inference from all this is that the House of Austria is not only 
Jegitimate sovereign of its Italian possessions, but that it was the 
fountain of legitimacy for the other princes of Italy. But then, say 
the Italians, this government is not national, it is foreign. 


“« The Emperor Francis,” retorts the Count, “ sovereign of the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom is most Italian, for he was born at Florence, not acci- 
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dentally, but while his father, Leopold II., was Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
And, moreover, he resides a considerable time at Venice. All these cir- 
cumstances concur to make him as much the legitimate sovereign of Italy 
as he is of Hungary or Bohemia, or as the king of Sweden is of Norway, 
or the king of England of Ireland or other colonies belonging to his crown, 
or the king of Sardinia (to whom the liberals would give the new kindom of 
Italy) of the dominions derived from the gift of Austria. And to establish 
any other doctrine would be to upset the established doctrine of Europe 
and the world upon the subject.” 


Count Pozzo has, indeed, heard of another foundation of govern- 
ment which has lately been preached up, namely, that sacred one of 
barricades, founded upon the principle that every nation has aright to 
that form of government towards which it evinces an unalterable 
propensity. But this he maintains is only applicable to a people 
who are sufficiently strong and united to make their whims respected 
by their neighbours. But that a people who are not blessed with 
this union and energy should assiduously cultivate the philosophy of 
accommodating their minds to the necessities of things, and trying 
to make the most of what cannot be cured, exclaim with Pangloss 
that all “is for the better.” And, indeed, we must acknowledge 
that the spirit which has characterised the late Italian attempts at revo- 
lution lend a fearful weight to this argument. There has been an igno- 
rance in the “ getting up,” and a fool-hardiness and want of energy 
in the execution that has only served to rivet her chains still closer, 
and to make her ultimate liberation more problematic and difficult. 
Nor can we find anything in the present political condition of Europe 
to warrant us to entertain a hope that the independence of Italy can 
be effected as long as the present combination of European policy 
shall continue. The dreams of the liberal Italians, that Austria might 
be induced to give up Lombardy for a good slice of Turkey are too 
ridiculous to detain us for a moment. 

Having laid down these preliminary propositions, which un- 
doubtedly carry with them some weight, and form by far the best 
part of his book, Count Pozzo next proceeds to inculcate upon his 
countrymen that the Germans are not such barbarians as they are 
pleased to call them, but that they are a most enlightened and 
polished nation, and have attained ahigh pitch of civilization. All this 
he proves by a list of eminent men who have distinguished themselves 
in various branches of science, and by an exposition of the improve- 
ments in a system of general education introduced by Maria Theresa, 
followed up and enlarged upon by Joseph II. Now, granted that 
Joseph II. was the most philosophical monarch that ever filled a 
throne, as Count Pozzo would have us believe, and that he laid down 
many wise maxims for the regulation of the Austrian policy, we do 
not see how this can tend to reconcile the Italians to the rule of his 
successors, who, whatever the letter of the law may be, carry the in- 
terpretation of it in their own breasts, and execute it according to 
their arbitrary will. Some of the wisest laws were passed by our 
own Mary, though her executive was certainly not of the gentlest or 
most fortunate kind. In this particular Count Pozzo has confined 
himself to general propositions and assertions without once attempt- 
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ing to point out the specific benefits which the wise and beneficent 
legislation he applauds has conferred upon the Italian states. We 
are happy to have it in our power to supply the deficiency ; we will 
grapple with the case a little more closely than the Count deems it 
expedient. We will furnish a few facts by way of illustration— 
whence it will appear that, however wise and judicious the imperial 
law may be in the abstract, nothing can be more vexatious and op- 
pressive than its interpretation and execution. 

« Justice is the foundation of kingdoms” is the motto of the 
Austrian potentate. His comment on the text is, pay what you like 
and when you like. The Austrian government was indebted to the 
corporation of Milan in the sum of 4.500,000 livres for commissaries 
supplied during the war. Subtilty, sophistry, and bare-faced asser- 
tions were employed to reduce it one million and a half to be paid 
by instalments of 150,000 livres a year. This sum was to be appro- 
priated to the finishing of the arch of the Simplon at Milan, newly 
dubbed, The Arch of the Peace ; but instead of the 150,000 the admi- 
nistration only receives from 60 to 70,000. 

The fifth section of the Austrian civil code runs thus: “ The laws 
have no retrospective effect, and, consequently, cannot bear upon an- 
terior acts or rights previously acquired.” In 1799, the emperor ar- 
rested some twelve thousand individuals for having declared in 
favour of the Cisalpine republic recognized by the treaty of 1797, 
and detained them in prison till after the battle of Marengo. The 
same year it cashiered four lawyers for having defended the legality 
of the sale of national property, which was not prohibited by any law, 
and which was subsequently sanctioned by Francis himself. 

Again, the Austrian civil code acknowledges and guarantees the 
right of literary property, and yet the police are at liberty to seize on 
all the copies of a work, even though it has had the approbation of 
the censor, without indemnifying the proprietor. Six years after the 
publication of the translation of Sismondi’s Italian Republics, it was 
prohibited by an imperial edict, and the editor was despoiled of a 
property amounting to 60,000 francs. 

Many other works, printed with the prescribed formalities, shared 
the same fate, as, for instance, the History of Milan, by Count Verri, 
and an Essay on the Price of Corn, by Berra, printed at Vienna in 
1826, and prohibited at Milan in 1827. From these facts we are 
justified in concluding that the Austrian law affords no security to 
literary property, and represses the energies of the human intellect 
by its arbitrary administration. 

The code directs the judges to be careful in their examination of 
causes, and to be impartial and just in their decisions. Let us see the 
means by which these benefits are to be secured to the subject. All 
proceedings in a cause are confided to a single reporting judge; the 
latter lays the details before his four colleagues, suggesting at the 
same time the judgment, and the reasons for it. The decision follows 
at once. Thus all is made to depend upon the diligence, the skill, 
and the integrity of a single functionary, who has it in his power to 
shape each cause to his own inclinations, and to suppress or alter the 
complexion of it as he pleases. But matters are still worse with re- 
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gard to causes directly affecting the government. In these cases the 
judge having the fear of losing his place before his eyes, generally 
tries to reconcile his judgment with his interest. If he sees that the 
government is flagrantly wrong, he declares the case to belong to the 
administration, and out of his jurisdiction. By this means a scru- 
pulous judge shifts the responsibility off his own shoulders, others 
sacrifice their private fortunes in the hope of receiving compensation 
from the government which they oblige. 

In the 25th section of the civil code we find, “ as the guilty person 
alone makes himself liable to punishment, on him alone can it fall.” 
Yet his apostolic majesty confiscates the property of those subjects 
who leave his dominions without a proper passport, and thus reduces 
their families to beggary. 

In the 424th section of the Austrian penal code we meet with this 
admirable maxim, “excessive rigour is offensive to justice ;” but this is 
neutralized by the words which follow, “ when a prisoner has been 
condemned, his punishment during the period of expiration may be 
increased by privation of food, and the application of the bastinade.”’ 
Farther on we find this definition of carcere durissimo, the penalty to 
which the unfortunate Pellico was condemned for the offence of en- 
tertaining liberal opinions. 

“ The condemned,” says this merciful enactment, “ shall be con- 
fined in a cell separated from all communication, with only sufficient 
light and space to prolong his existence. He shall be constantly loaded 
with heavy irons attached to his hands and feet, and always secured 
(except during the intervals of labour) by a chain fastened to an iron 
ring encircling his body. His only food shall be bread and water, 
with something warm every other day, but never flesh meat. His 
bed shall be formed of a naked board; and he shall not be allowed 
to see any body whatsoever, or to communicate with any person 
under whatsoever pretence.” 

The code proclaims that “the innocent should never suffer ;” but 
the melancholy fate of Professor Romagnosi, is a singular instance of 
its operation. In 1821, this venerable man, then in his seventieth 
year, was torn from his bed by the police, and dragged before the 
tribunal at Venice, charged with some political offence. His faithful 
servant implored the favour of being confined with his master, in 
order to bandage his legs, which were then in a diseased state: need 
we say that it was refused him. After an eight months’ imprisonment, 
the professor was declared “innocent” by the government tribunals. 
He asked to be reconducted to Milan; but he was told he might go 
thither at his own expense. No sooner was he freed from the snares 
of the political inquisition, than he found he was deprived of the right 
of keeping a school, which formed his only means of support from 
the period when his imperial majesty deprived him of his professor’s 
chair in the university of Pavia. Lord Guilford, the founder of the 
university of Corfu, having learned the merit and misfortunes of 
Romagnosi, offered him a law professorship in that city, with a salary 
of 9,200 frances ; but the government refused him a passport, and his 
age and infirmities rendered flight impossible. So much for the pro- 
tection of the innocent! 
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This is much ; but the details of the system of conducting criminal 
prosecutions, and the artifices which are resorted to to entrap the un- 
wary and to extort a confession of guilt, exceed in oppressiveness and 
injustice any of the preceding details. 

“It is peremptorily ordained by the 337th section of the penal 
code, that the accused shall not be allowed an advocate to defend 
him, or be made acquainted with the names of the witnesses who de- 
pose against him.” And by the regulation before-mentioned, it is 
the same judge who accuses, defends, and condemns. The presence 
of two individuals, to witness that the questions are taken down as 
they are put, is all the protection accorded to the prisoner. 

In the case of Silvio Moretti, the judges caused a report to be cir- 
culated among the crowds of prisoners who thronged the prisons in 
1821, that he was dead. Believing him to be beyond the reach of 
Austrian vengeance, his companions were led to make out a case for 
themselves at his expense. No sooner were the judges in possession 
of the depositions than they resuscitated Moretti. In vain he de- 
manded to be confronted with his accusers ; in vain his companions 
retracted their allegations, Moretti was condemned to fifteen years ot 
the carcere duro in the fortress of Spielberg. 

The artifice practised upon Borsieri to obtain evidence against 
Gonfalonieri was of a still more unprincipled description. A docu- 
ment, said to be the hand-writing of the latter, was subjected to his 
inspection. It contained several facts adroitly connected with cir- 
cumstances materially false, and bore the signature of the supposed 
writer. Struck with the coincidence of the facts of which he had a 
knowledge, Borsieri in his surprise admitted them to be true. His 
confession was construed as applying to the whole and every part of 
the written document. On discovering the trick, he protested 
against the duplicity of which he was made the victim, and retracted 
his admission of the serious parts of the charge. But this did not 
prevent his being condemned to five years of carcere duro, while 
Gonfalonieri was sentenced to death, commuted into carcere duro for 
life, by an act of imperial clemency. One more instance and we have 
done. It is perhaps the most extraordinary on record. To punish 
thought as a crime is a refinement of cruelty and oppression reserved 
for the Austrian government. Piero Maroncelli, the friend of Pel- 
lico, was arrested at Milan in 1820. When the tribunals of police 
and criminal procedure had failed in making out any case against 
him, the emperor directed him to be handed over to a special com- 
mission. Eighteen months were consumed in torture and investiga- 
tion, but the special commission was as unsuccessful as the former 
tribunals. At length the president, Baron Salvotti,* bethought him of 
an expedient. “Iam going to put an hypothesis to you,” said he, 
“ and you will answer me sincerely. If Italy, instead of depending on 
many petty absolute governments, was united under one independent 
and constitutional, would you prefer such an one to those at present 
existing ?” On the prisoner protesting against being subjected to such 

* Salvotti is a Tyrolese, and nephew of a celebrated brigand guillotined at 
Mantua by order of Buonaparte. 
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a course of examination,—“If your answer,” said Salvotti, “ could 
injure you, I would not press you, but since it will not affect your 
position in any way, and as it is necessary that the emperor should 
see that I have interrogated you on this point, I must entreat of you 
to reply.” The prisoner, fearing that his refusal to reply might be 
strained into contumacy, answered with noble candour,—“ A man 
of honour has but one reply to such a question, and I will leave you 
to judge what is mine.” Salvotti rose with an air of triumph, crying 
out, ‘ This is sufficient, you may now be condemned.” He was 
consigned to the dungeons of Spielberg, where he languished eight 
years. 

The desire of repressing and controlling the thoughts, as well as 
the actions of its subjects, has given rise to the most wide-spread and 
persevering system of espionage on the part of the Austrian govern- 
ment that ever signalized the annals of despotism. The spies of the 
police are every where—in the church, in the street, the tavern, the 
workshop, the ball-room, and the dining-hall. All letters are opened 
and inspected. It has been estimated that the espionage of Milan 
alone costs 174,000 francs. 

Our space will not permit us to give a more detailed account of the 
working of the system in the other branches of the administration. 
Perhaps we may return to it on another occasion for the farther edi- 
fication of Count Pozzo. At present we shall sum up as briefly as 
we can, what seem to us the principal evils of which the Italians 
have to complain. 

Ist. A defective and vitiated system of administering justice. 

2d. Restraints upon personal liberty, by the rigid operation of the 
passport system and an all-powerful police. 

3d. Restraints upon industry and commerce, by an arbitrary and ill- 
digested system of taxation. 

4th. Restraints upon the progress of the arts and sciences, and the 
perfection of the human intellect, by an oppressive censorship of the 
press, and the systematic persecution of men of letters and learning.* 

5th. Misery and ignorance resulting from these combined causes. 

We do not find Count Pozzo addressing his logic to disprove any 
of those grievances. The refusal of an advocate to the accused in 
criminal cases, he justifies by the example of France and England ; 
and the lenity of the censorship of the press, he proves by some ex- 
tracts from his own works,which were allowed to pass without cen- 

“Sure. This every one will exclaim is a most lame and impotent con- 
clusion. If by the law of England a prisoner is refused the aid of 
an advocate, he is fortified and protected by bulwarks of which the 
Austrian law knows nothing. And though the count’s diatribes 
were allowed to pass for a moment, yet in the end the author did not 
escape unscathed. The count concludes witi some direct advice, as 
well to the Austrian government as to its Italian subjects, at which 
we are less disposed to cavil. He exhorts the former not to tire in 








“In 1821 the emperor told the professors of Lubima that he wanted faithful 
and religious subjects, and not learned men.—Alfieri’s “ Tyrant” was prohibited 
by the censor. 
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its attempts to secure the love of its subjects ; to grant a general par- 
don to those convicted of political offences, suggesting that public 
and private vengeance has been amply satisfied ; to make the details 
of the government of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom as indepen- 
dent of Vienna as it can ; to reciprocate the use of the two languages 
as a common bond between its German and Italian subjects ; to hold 
the imperial court at Milan or Venice for a period of the year, and 
what is most material of all, to do away with the passport system and 
to relax the restrictions on the press, and on the introduction of 
foreign books and journals. This is nothing less than to say to 
Austria, change your whole system, adopt a liberal and indulgent 
policy towards Italy instead of grinding her to the dust. No doubt 
Prince Metternich will lend an attentive ear to these valuable sug- 
gestions of Count Pozzo, and as soon as he shall show a disposition 
(as no doubt he immediately will) to carry them into effect, we would 
heartily join with the count in recommending to the youth of Italy 
to lay aside their dreams of liberty and nationality—to cease to 
struggle against an incubus which they never can shake off, and by 
receiving with gentleness the mixed good within their reach—to try 
to make their condition as tolerable as the state of things will allow. 


SONG OF THE IRISH MAIDEN. 


You know it, now—-it is betray'd 
This moment, in mine eye— 
And in my young cheek’s crimson shade, 
And in my whisper’d sigh 
You know it, now—yet listen, now— 
Though ne’er was love more true, 
My plight and troth, and virgin vow, 
Still, still I keep from you, 





Ever. - - 
Ever, until a proof you give 
How oft you’ve heard me say 
I would not even his empress live, 
Who idles life away, 
Without one effort for the land we 
In which my fathers’ graves 
Were hollow’d by a despot hand 
To darkly close on slaves 





Never ! 
See! round yourself the shackles hang, 
Yet come you to love’s bowers, 
That only he may soothe their pang, 
Or hide their links in flowers— 
But try all things to snap them, first, 
And should all fail, when tried, 
The fated chain you cannot burst 
My twining arms shall hide 





Ever! 
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Duet is no longer the queen of the East. Like Bagdad, her 
splendour has passed away, and little remains to attest her magnifi- 
cence but the ruins of the past. The descendant of the house of 
Timur is now a dependant on the bounty of his conquerors. The 
boundless wealth of his fathers is exchanged for a slender pension ; 
and of their absolute power he only retains the shadow. ‘The travel- 
ler that visits modern Dheii can form little idea of its former wealth. 
In the seventeenth century, during the reign of the magnificent em- 
peror Shah Jehan, the revenue of the kingdom amounted to forty 
millions—an enormous sum, if we remember that it was solely at the 
disposal of the emperor himself—with such wealth the stories of the 
Arabian Nights might seem no longer fabulous. Indeed, the palace 
of the emperor, now in ruins, cost one million sterling, and we still 
see the remains of a throne, called the peacock throne, «scended 
by Shah Jehan on the birth of a grandson—which sumptuous erec- 
tion cost seven years’ labour to the first artisans of the East, and the 
jewels with which it was decorated cost nearly a million and a half 
of money. But the conqueror Khuli Khan despoiled the fair queen 
of her costly diadem. He occupied the country with his Persian 
and Georgian hordes only five months, and when he quitted Hindos- 
tan he carried with him treasure to the amount of a hundred millions 
sterling, besides twenty-five millions paid to his army during their 
occupation of Dheli. In the principal street of Dheli, called Chun- 
dree Chank, the street of silver, a little beyond a large tree, are 
pointed out two small gilt domes belonging to a mosque. It was 
upon the roof of this building the ruthless Khuli Khan seated himself 
during the plunder of Dheli in 1738, and, drawing his sword, com- 
manded the massacre of the inhabitants. The Emperor of Dhe‘i 
threw himself at his feet and implored the mercy of the conqueror. 
The tyrant then sheathed his sword, and the carnage ceased; but not 
till 100 000 innocent people had been slzin ! 

It was many years previous to this disastrous time, in the reign of 
the Emperor Shah Jehan, that our tale begins; when the magnifi- 
cence of Dheli was at its height—when her palaces were of marble, 
afid her bazaars resplendent with the wealth of every nation—when 
her merchants, trading from Bagdad, Massoul, Damascus, and Cairo, 
heaped their coffers with riches, and her nobles vied with the splen- 
dour of the court. During the Musselman month which corres- 
ponds with our August, a solitary horseman rode along the left bank 
of the Jumna. The moon was shining high in the heavens, and its 
clear bright rays shone full upon the large white cotton mantle, in 
the capacious folds of which he was enveloped. He rode a noble 
Syrian charger, which apparently had galloped a weary way, but 
the brave horse shewed no symptoms of fatigue. The features of the 
rider were handsome—their expression noble but stern. He appeared 
to be borne along insensible to the scene around him, until arriving 
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at a certain point he halted for a moment, gazed around him, spoke a 
few words of encouragement to his gallant horse, and then turned his 
head across a sandy waste, which speedily separated him from the 
river. Silently he again pursued his course for two good hours, 
until a few tall trees rose above the waste, at the sight of which the 
horse neighed as it were in recognition, and, increasing his speed, 
soon halted under their shade. It was the route by which the cara- 
vans from Bagdad, and the countries of the west, enter Hindostan, 
and here were wells of water to refresh the wayfarer, and the pleasant 
shade of trees beneath which grew herbage for the camels and horses. 
Here the horseman alighted ; and the black horse spoke out his joy 
as he breathed the freshness of the water. His master gave him a 
long deep draught, and, taking off his bridle, turned him amidst the 
herbage ; then, taking out flint and steel, he lighted his pipe, and 
wrapping the large folds of his mantle more closely around him, he 
seated himself beneath the shade of the wall of the well, and began 
to smoke as tranquilly as though seated on the carpet of his own divan. 

The stranger had been seated thus about an hour, when the black 
horse bounded from beneath the shadow of the trees, and halting 
near his master, stretched out his head and neck in the attitude of 
intense listening, and then neighed long and loudly. The stranger 
for a moment relinquished his pipe, and turned his ear attentively. 
It was either the echo of the sound across the waste, or the neighing 
of another horse he heard faintly in the distance. The noble animal, 
with head erect, now gallopped into the desert, as though he recog- 
nized the approach of a friend, and when at some distance, he drew 
up and again signalled the stranger. This time there was no doubt, 
the neigh of another horse was heard nearer and clearer, and the 
black charger, as though satisfied, gallopped back to his master. It 
was not long before another horseman arrived at full speed. On dis- 
mounting he saluted the former with some shew of deference ; then 
giving his horse drink, he turned him loose to join the other. The 
animals seemed to recognize each other by mutual marks of welcome. 
The last arrived was clad in the coarse vestments of a Bedouin Arab. 
His countenance was dark and attenuated, and worn by toil; but his 
eye was large, dark, and fiery ; and there gleamed forth signs of a 
restless discontented spirit and a mind ill at ease. The expression 
of his face was a singular contrast to the aristocratic repose of his 
companion. 

“ Well, Zahab,” said he who had arrived first, and evidently the 
superior, “ he is a noble horse.” 

“ A better I never crossed, even in my own native deserts,” re- 
turned the other ; then after a short pause, “ You see, Effendi, I 
have kept my word.” 

« See that you keep it to the end. When I met you at Damascus 
you complained of your lot in the world ; you sighed after pleasure 

ou could not enjoy; you wanted to exchange the sand of Sahara for 
the gold of Araby, and you cared not how. Do you hold in the 
same mind ?” 

“ Time was, when under the shade of my tent, my wishes were 
bounded by the desert on which I was born. I arose with joy and 
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rested without repining ; but that is past.” The Arab paused as 
though to linger on the recollections. “Since that I have wandered 
up and down the world like a restless spirit. I have spoken to the 
rich men of Damascus and Bagdad with their robes of gold—I have 
beheld at Dheli the marble palaces of nobles—I have seen their 
young white slaves—I have gazed on the golden cups filled with the 
sparkling wine of Shiraz—I have heard the music to the voluptuous 
dance—while I have been poor and naked. Effendi, I have beheld 
the cup of happiness before my very eyes, touching -y very lips, 
and I would have a long deep draught ; for that—” and here his eye 
kindled with an unnatural fire, “for that, were the evil one to tempt, 
he should have me, body and soul !” 

« And were I to give thee these riches” returned the other, “‘ would 
you promise to do without question whatsoever I should command, 
and faithfully to keep my secret?” 

“ Have I invoked the tempter? and behold he is with me !—I 
have said it. I am your slave.” 

“ Well said, Arab, thou shalt never know want again—gold I will 
give thee in store. Thou shalt no longer sigh after the robes of rich 
men nor the palaces of nobles, nor their slaves, nor their jewelled 
wine-cup, sparkling with the grape of Shiraz. Thou shalt have them 
all, and more—swear by the bones of your father that you will do 
my bidding and keep my secret.” 

I] swear it! Now, brave Effendi, tell me my errand—shall I 
wrap Bagdad in flames? shall I murder the monarch of Dheli? or, 
must I to Stamboul and stab the descendant of the Prophet? or, 
perhaps, you love the sultana Argemund Banee the Taj-Tahal 
(crown of the seraglio) ; say but the word and give me the means, 
and I will pluck her from the very arms of her husband the king, 
and bring her to your feet. Something like this must I do to earn 
so rich a reward.” 

The stranger smiled as he listened to the extravagant offers of his 
companion. “ No, good Zahab, nothing of this will I require of 
you. Your task, though desperate, you will share with me; I dare 
not trust more than one, and I have faith in a son of the desert— 
with him I will share my prize. But, hark! did you hear the neigh- 
ing of horses in the west?” The Arab listened attentively. 

* No; ‘tis but the shrill cry of the jackall prowling for his prey ! 
Now mark me Effendi, you have placed before me the pearls of 
Paradise —see that they mock me not. You have kindled the fire 
which consumes me, deceive me not ; for by the beard of the Pro- 
phet [ am a desperate man;” and his hand clutched convulsively 
his dagger. A smile of bitter scorn played upon the features of the 
stranger, shaded as they were by the folds of his turban ; but he be- 
trayed no sign of impatience or fear, save that his hand played, as it 
were instinctively, with the jewelled handle of his sabre. 

“No, no! brave Zahab fear not for my faith; thou shalt have 
wherewith to calm this fever of thine: but hark! my ears do not de- 
ceive me this time—on that breath of the wind I heard voices —listen.” 

“You heard aright ;” said the Arab. The stranger rose, and 
making a peculiar signal, both the horses came from the pasture, and 
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suffered the bits to be again placed in their mouths and the girths to 
be drawn tightly, with the docility natural to their generous nature. 
In a moment more the stranger and the Arab were mounted. 

“ Zahab, have you seen to your arms ?” 

“I am always prepared !” 

“ Once more—will you be faithful ?” 

The Arab’s dusky countenance flushed with anger. “ Who shall 
dare to doubt the faith of an Arab ?>—I have sworn it.” 

* Enough! now attend.” A party of armed horsemen had appeared 
in the distance, and they were now distinctly visible. ‘ Do you see 
in the midst of yonder group a venerable man?” ‘The rays of the 
moon now fell full on his long white beard. 

“‘ Have I eyes?” returned the Arab. 

« We must disperse his escort.” 

“ I can count a dozen men, all armed.” 

* No matter ; they are but Persian slaves—we must make the at- 
tempt ; but their master is a noble old man, and age has not yet en- 
feebled him. You are strong and skilful, and have address on your 
saddle. Disarm the old man, pluck him from his horse and bring 
him tome. But on your life, harm him not; rather lose your right 
arm than injure a hair of his head, or our stake is lost, and we are 
ruined for ever!” The Arab replied not; but loosened his carbine, 
and grasped more tightly his sabre. ‘The old man approached with 
his escort ; he seemed, by the dignity of his bearing and the richness 
of his apparel, to be a personage of importance. It was not long be- 
fore the party discovered the strangers beneath the shade of the trees 
to which they were directing their steps, when the Arab’s compa- 
nion gave the word, and spurring their horses they charged like a 
whirlwind, sword in hand, into the midst of the throng. 

* Allah ! for the faithful ! Dog ofa Gheber!” and at every sweep 
of the sabre down fell a slave. ‘The Arab’s weapon brought death at 
every stroke, and there arose a wild cry of panic and despair. The 
poor wretches threw down their arms without knowing their enemy, 
and, setting spur to their horses, fled in every direction, leaving their 
master to his fate. The Arab threw himself upon the old man, nar- 
rowly escaping the discharge of his pistol, and clasping him in his 
sinewy arms, fairly lifted him from his saddle, and in that way bore 
him to the well which his companion had already reached. Here 
the old man was quickly disarmed and secured. 

« Old man,” said the stranger, addressing his prisoner, “‘ we have 
not met for the first time ; you remember Ali Effendi the Syrian—he 
who loves your daughter—aye, who loves her more than all the 

‘wealth of the world—here, with nought but the heavens over us and 
the sand beneath our feet, with no other witness but this Arab, I 
ask you once more to give her for my wife?” 

* God’s will be done!” murmured the old man; “ my life is in 
your hands ; but the Prophet wiil protect my child.” 

* You refuse her still?” 

“IT would refuse her to you, though my consent would insure me 
Paradise !” returned the old man firmly. ° 

“ Are you prepared to die ?” 
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« At my age I ought to be.” 

« Ali-Ahmed ’tis an awful thing to die! For thee never more will 
thy rich banks at Bagdad, at Damascus, at Dheli pour forth their 
treasures—no marble sepulchre will-enclose thy limbs—but the bold 
vulture will feast upon they flesh. Thy friends, thy family will 
mourn, yet know not where to find thee ; thy daughter, thy dear 
Ildiz, will weep for thy return in vain. Ali-Ahmed !” continued the 
Syrian, raising his voice ; “ wouldst thou die like a dog?” 

“ God will reward the faithful!” said the old man, meekly raising 
his eyes to heaven. 

« Qld dotard ! hard of heart!” returned the other with suppressed 
emotion, ‘‘ thy blood be on thine own head. Suicide, once more I 
ask you; give me your daughter ?” 

« Never; thou art infamous!” A gleam of rage shot across the 
hitherto calm features of the Syrian. He paused an instant. 

*« I will do more than take thy life—I will add bitterness to death. 
You make me asa famished tyger, and henceforth away with re- 
morse: hear me—I will seek thy child—the fair, the beautiful—I 
will bring her news of her father—she will fly to me—she is bright 
as the star whose name she bears—she is pure as the dew of heaven 
that waters the earth_—Bright and pure will she be no longer.—I will 
bear her to the desert !—aye, I swear it! or may I never see the face 
of the blessed Prophet in Paradise!’ Ali-Ahmed trembled ; his 
eyes grew dim with tears. The chord of his heart had been 
touched. 

“ Young man, young man, break not my heart with this cruel 
threat ;” his voice faltered as he spoke; “ have pity on my child! 
O she is beautiful and good! take my wealth—take all—all—I give 
it you; but when I am dead, have mercy on my child!” The old 
man had fallen at the feet of the Syrian, he clasped his knees, and 
looked at him imploringly. The stranger stood wrapped in his thick 
mantle, his face half concealed by his large turban ; but his look was 
stern and cruel. 

« Pity from me! mercy from me !—what mercy have I had at thy 
hands? have you not turned me from your door—spurned me like a 
dog from your threshold? Old man without heart, learn that with- 
out Iidiz I die! but her J will have—living or dead—in wedlock or 
in dishonour. For the sake of your child, for your own peace, I 
ask you for the last time Ali-Ahmed—give me your daughter ?” 
He took from his belt a roll, in which were all the materials for 
writing, which he handed tothe old man. “ Here,” he continued, 
“ here is all you require, write what I shall tell you ; I will see to the 
rest. The moon is clear and bright.” The old man passively took 
the pen ; he seemed resigned to what appeared inevitable. His face 
was deadly pale, and his hand slightly trembled as he wrote the let- 
ter which commanded his daughter to marry Ali-Effendi, nor wait 
for his return. The Syrian snatched the letter from the old man’s 
hand ; he could not conceal his joy. 

* Ali-Ahmed!” said he, “ I am satisfied ; but there is one thing 
more—a trifle—which I require of thee. You see this young man,” 
pointing to Zahab, who stood with the patience of an Arab, a silent 
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witness of the scene, “ he is my friend, and must be rewarded. You 
have sold your possessions in Dheli, and are going to receive the 
treasure ; let my friend receive it for you—you understand—write 
to your agent to that effect: my friend is a worthy man.” The old 
man looked at the Syrian with an expression of ill-disguised contempt ; 
but did as he was ordered, and threw the writing before him. 

« May God reward you as you merit!” he ejaculated earnestly. 
“ Is there aught else you require of me?” 

“ Nothing more—it is time we separated—Ali-Ahmed ;” and here 
the voice of the Syrian became low and half articulated as though 
some terrible feeling was rending him. “ Ali-Ahmed, did you not 
say you were prepared to die?’’ The old man looked at him en- 
quiringly as though he did but half understand the import of the 
words; “for,” continued he, “for neither to Bagdad nor to 
Damascus wilt thou ever return!” in saying these words he drew 
his gleaming sabre from its sheath. The old man covered his head 
with his hands in sign of supplication. 

“You have taken all—have you the heart to shed my blood?” 
“ Would you have a drop of water from the spring ?” said the Syrian, 
alluding to the rites of the Mussulman before death. The aged victim 
sunk upon his knees by his ruthless destroyer. 

** May the Prophet receive my soul!” he murmured faintly ; “ fare- 
well, my child—farewell, my ” but ere the sentence was breathed 
the sabre whistled through the air, and the head of the noble old man 
rolled in the sand! The Syrian gazed for a few seconds on the bleed- 
ing corse, then, with the assistance of the Arab, fastening to it a large 
stone cast it into one of the wells. The Arab took the bleeding head, 
and with his sabre buried it deeply in the sand, beneath the shade of 
the date trees. 

“ Now, brave Zahab |” said the Syrian, with a forced expression 
of gaiety, “I have redeemed my pledge—go you to Dheli—claim the 
treasure of the old man, and use it well ; you will be a chief in your 
tribe—may it bring you the happiness you covet. I part for Da- 
mascus, to claim my bride. Now fare you well, thy road is to the 
east, mine to the west ; and may the Prophet grant that we may never 
meet again !”’ 

And the murderers parted. 

Several years had elapsed since the commission of this crime, when 
on the very spot we have described crowds of workmen were seen 
erecting a magnificent palace. In this wild spot it arose as though by 
the wand of an enchanter. Troops of camels, laden with rare marbles 
and precious things, were continually arriving. Beautiful gardens 
sprung up where formerly all was waste—the oleander, the orange, 
the wild jasmin, the citron, bloomed where the jungle had been undis- 
turbed for ages ; and in the place of the rude wells were now im- 
mense basins of alabaster, into which sparkling jets of water fell with 
a tinkling sound. The floors of the palace were of perfumed cedar, 
and the divans were covered with the golden stuffs of the Indies ; 
carpets from Trebisond and Constantinople yielded to the footstep, 
and the walls were clothed with silken tapestry, on which were por- 
trayed flowers in the vivid colours of nature, and arabesque figures of 
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rare design ; these were mingled with verses from the Koran, and 
couplets from Saadi and Mésihi, wrought in letters of gold. Numbers 
of slaves of all countries were in attendance in this sumptuous resi- 
dence; and it was here that the Bedouin Zahab, now called Mo- 
hammed-Ildirim, removed his harem, filled with the most beautiful 
females of Circassia and Mingrelia. His stables contained horses of 
the best blood of Arabia; and nothing was wanting that wealth could 
procure to realize the Bedouin's ideas of bliss. Crowds of visitors 
daily thronged his halls from all -parts, attracted by the delights of 
the place and the hospitality of its noble master. The caravans jour- 
neying to and fro paused to admire the splendour of the building, 
and to marvel at the riches of its owner. 

Day after day Mohammed invented new delights, until his ima- 
gination was weary. His guests were regaled with the rarest wines 
of Shiraz and Archipel, and sherbets, perfumed with the richest 
essences, were presented to them in jewelled cups. They lived in the 
lap of luxury and voluptuousness, and the music of sweet voices 
lulled their excited spirits to rest. But the heart of the Bedouin was 
not yet at ease. Among the beauties of his harem he wandered, like 
the inconstant breeze from flower to flower, and nowhere could he fix 
his regard. Vainly they set off their charms; to no purpose were the 
arched eyebrows pencilled with eastern art, or was increased the eye’s 
dark lustre. Though the tapering nails were tinged with the brilliant 
dye, vieing with Aurora, who, tradition tells us, thus acquired the 
«ppellation of “ rosy fingered ;” no art could fix the love of their in- 
constant lord. 

Though the air he breathed was rich with the perfume of flowers 
—though the incense of flattery fed his e-r —though the caresses of 
beauty spoke of love and tenderness—the eye of the Bedouin belied 
the smile that played upon his lips. Couched upon down, he beheld 
in his dreams the bed of sand in the Sahara—the humble vestments of 
the Arab wanderer, the carbine, the lance ; and he awoke weeping. 
He sought with his eye the clear blue spangled heavens, that used to 
form his canopy; but draperies of silk and gold hid them from his 
sight. The same feeling that possessed the heart of the poor Zahab, 
still remained with the rich Mohammed—a restless and unquenchable 
desire after that which he had not—a void in his heart that could 
never be filled, which made him poor in the midst of plenty, and 
would make him miserable for ever. 

One evening, when Zahab and his guests were revelling in the en- 
joyments of his palace, a man, enveloped in a large mantle, and 
mounted on a black Syrian horse of the best blood, galloped into the 
outer court of the palace; Zahab’s head steward received him, and, 
supposing he was an invited guest, asked him to join the féte given 
that evening by his master; but the stranger told him that he had 
only just arrived from a distant country, and that it was the first 
time he had ever seen the palace, or heard the name of Mohammed- 
Ilderim. 

«« Let me announce your arrival to my master,” said the tchiaouch, 
** you are fatigued, and he would not that a stranger departed with- 
out food and rest.’ 
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“ I thank thee, tchiaouch,” said the stranger ; “ but I am now in 
advance of the caravan, and I would not halt on my journey—here, 
take this purse for thy good-will; this palace pleases me ; tell thy 
master, if he will sell it, I will give him a million of piastres. In 
eight days I will return—meet me at this gate, and give me his reply ; 
thou shalt have a similar purse for thy pains. Saying these words, 
the stranger set spurs to his steed, and soon disappeared on the road 
to Dheli. When Zahab was made acquainted with this offer, it dis- 
quieted him exceedingly. A dark frown overspread his countenance ; 
he appeared humiliated to think that a wandering stranger should 
offer so lightly to purchase his princely abode, and rich enough to 
pay down so large a sum. : 

* A million of piastres!’ he muttered to himself, while playing 
with the light curling tresses of a beautiful Greek girl ; “a miilion of 
piastres for my palace! when you see the Syrian, tell him that it cost 
me, in building, double the sum. Away with you, and summon the 
dancers—the music. Let the approaching rays of morning fade be- 
fore our brilliant lights!—Fill high the cups with the old wine of 
Shiraz !—The dancers—the dancers, with their beautiful bosoms of 
snow! This night shall be devoted to joy !” 

The tchiaouch of Zahab moved not from the outer court of the 
seo on the eighth night, as appointed by the Syrian. He waited 
ong in vain; but at the hour when from the lofty minerets the faith- 
ful are summoned to prayer, the gallop of a horse was heard along 
the paved causeway, and the Syrian, enveloped as before in his white 
mantle, and mounted on his black charger, rode into the court-yard. 
He was informed of the reply Mohammed made to his offer, which 
appeared to mortify him excessively. 

* Tchiaouch,” said he, “ go tu thy master, and offer him from me 
two millions of piastres for his palace ; and take this purse, it contains 
more than thou hadst before. My heart is fixed on this palace. If 
I have it, it shall be well for thee. In eight days I will return.” 

When Zahab heard this fresh offer of the Syrian, he conceived a 
mortal jealousy of the man who was sufficiently rich to throw away 
such a fortune in what seemed mere whim. Sleep forsook his pil- 
low when he thought of the superior magnificence of the Syrian. 
His palace now seemed no longer worthy of him—its beautiful fur- 
niture and gardens, so fresh and odoriferous, appeared in his eyes 
only fit to amuse a cotton planter, or a dealer in camels. He waited 
with impatience the return of the Syrian, that he might know the 
man who valued gold so lightly. 

The evening preceding the day that the stranger promised to re- 
turn, it was announced to Zahab that a lady of rank had arrived at 
his mansion. She was borne in a magnificent litter, and attended by 
a numerous escort of armed slaves. She desired to see Mohammed- 
Ilderim. He dressed himself in his richest habits ; the most exquisite 
perfumes were scattered around, and he descended into the gardens, 
where the lady awaited him. She was concealed by a long veil, and 
clothed with a mantle which entirely hid her form. She alighted 
from her litter, and took a seat opposite Mohammed, under the shade 
of laurels, roses, and wild jasmins. 
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* I}lustrious Mohammed !” she said, when her suite retired, “ may 
the Prophet in his goodness guard you! Many a month has no 
elapsed since I quitted Syria with my husband with the intention of 
fixing our abode in this country. When traversing this road, my hus- 
band—may the favour of heaven alight upon him as the dews of the 
morning on the palms of Bagdad !—has become enchanted with the 
beauty of your palace, and has the most vivid desire to possess it. 
He offered you in exchange the small sum of a million of piastres ; it 
must have been without thought ; he has never seen the beauty of 
the Serail, and those Persian kiosks, the freshness of these gardens, 
with their living waters and their scented trees, He returned to offer 
two millions, which you doubtless will refuse; but most gracious 
Effendi, as our riches are great, will you condescend to name your 
own terms; for my husband has such anxiety to possess the place, 
and fears so much your refusal, that a violent illness has seized him, 
and I fear for his life. I should be eternally obliged by this favour 
—you would for ever merit my friendship and esteem.” At this mo- 
ment the wind raised the light veil of muslin that concealed her 
countenance, and Zahab beheld, as he thought, one of the houries of 
Paradise—a countenance radiant as the east, a neck fairer than the. 
pearls that twined around it—lips like the rose, and embellished with * 
the sweetest smile. Zahab was struck, as by an enchanter’s wand— 
he promised everything, and his fair guest arose to depart. 

“ Your husband is from Syria,” said he ; “ pray make him known 
to me?” 

“ His name is Ali Effendi.” The countenance of the Arab grew 
as dark as midnight—he turned aside to hide its expression—the 
name aroused bitter recollections of things long past. 

“Then are you the beautiful Idiz ?” he asked, inquiringly. 

“ That is my name.” 

** I ought to have guessed it from the lustre of those eyes. Madam, 
command me as you will, my palace and all that belongs to it is 
already yours; I have but one condition to make, which whoever 
possesses my palace must agree to. Say to your husband, Madam, that 
I will await him here to sign the contract.” 

Hardly had the beautiful Ildiz departed from the palace, attended 
by her slaves and servants, when Zahab retired thoughtfully to his 
chamber. That evening was marked by silence throughout the man- 
sion. No music was heard—the dancers were still—not a light 
gleamed from the casement—the mind of Zahab was absorbed in one 
sole object—the beauty of Ildiz had taken possession of his soul. 

Meantime the Syrian was not long in waiting upon his ancient 
friend ; but Mohammed-Ilderim was so changed that the mother 
who bore him would not have recognized her son. In the bright- 
complexioned joyous countenance of the rich Zahab who could trace 
the dark thin features of the Bedouin? During their conference, 
Ildiz, attended by her women and accompanied by some friends, 
walked in the gardens, and found something to admire at every step. 
She was soon joined by her husband, who, full of joy, told her the 
contract was signed, and that henceforth the palace and all that be- 
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longed to it was their own. Ildiz congratulated her husband, and 
inquired the condition that Mohammed had required to the contract. 

«A mere childish whim,” returned Ali ; “ I can hardly call it 
more ; he says, that every man has his foolish faney, and that this is 
his. He has such an affection for the place he has built, and the 
trees he has planted, that he cannot consent to think himself entirely 
dispossessed, and therefore he has reserved for himself the right of 
fixing and keeping here a single nail. It is a silly whim, but he 
would consent on no other terms.” 

“God grant,” said Ildiz, “ that it may mean nothing ; but, dear 
Ali, I am sorry you consented to so strange a clause.” As they re- 
turned towards the palace, they beheld four slaves with difficulty 
carrying a long box of lead to place upon the back of a dromedary. 
Mohammed, mounted upon a splendid Arabian steed, richly capari- 
soned, watched and directed their work with the greatest care. Ali 
approached him. 

* In taking possession of this palace,” said he, “I feel curious to 
know some particulars of it. The people of these parts inform me 
there were wells hereabouts celebrated for their antiquity. Can 
you point me out the spot where they formerly were?” A sort of 
savage joy passed over the features of Zahab at these words, 

“ ] ordered them to be filled up,” he replied. 

“ Did your curiosity never tempt you to examine them before they 
were filled?” enquired Ali. 

“ To what purpose should I have taken that trouble ?” returnea 
the other ; “ perhaps for my pains I might have found the body of 
some murdered man—some nameless corse—thrown there to hide a 
crime and escape the law.” 

bss Murdered man! Corse !” repeated Ali, and the colour left his 
cheek. 

« What ails you, Effendi?” asked Mohammed, “ you ought indeed 
to be an exemplary man when the bare mention of crime causes such 
emotion. However, re-assure yourself; on such points I know no- 
thing ; I have filled the pit with stones, and whatever they cover 
there remains ; what God has concealed man has no right to dis- 
turb.” As they parted, Mohammed rallied the other; but in his 
laugh there was a sort of bitter sneer full of secret and sinister mean- 
ing. He made the dromedary with its load precede him, and, with 
his slaves, he took the road towards Dheli. 

* Ali!” said Ildiz, tenderly, to her husband, as Mohammed de- 
parted, “the mirth of that man makes me sad. His eyes seem to 
me to possess almost a supernatural meaning: they freeze me.” 

“I confess,” said he thoughtfully, “that his eyes have a most 
rganenneny expression. I cannot but fancy that I have seen them 

ore.” 

“ Dear Ali!” she replied, “ you have doubtless encountered some 
such in your former wanderings, before the death of my poor father ; 
for he must have died on that fatal Indian journey, when he com- 
manded me to receive you as my husband.” 

“ Do not, dear Ildiz, I pray you, revive such sad recollections ; 
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what God has ordered we must not dispute + thy poor father fulfilled 
his destiny ; let us devote this day to happiness.” She threw her 
arms around his neck. 

« Ali! dear Ali! you are right, I will think of nothing but the 
delight of loving thee. Every thing here seems to foretel happiness. 
_ I see happiness in the heavens above, pure as thy good heart. I see 

it in the blooming flowers around, as tender and faithful as thy love. 
Let us return within ; with thy love I will forget my grief.” 

They re-entered the palace, but Ali remained pale and thoughtful. 

Some days after the departure of Mohammed, there was a brilliant 
féte at the palace. Singers, musicians, and dancers arr:ved to lend 
their talents to the entertainment, and people of quality from distant 
parts came to do honour to the opulent Syrian. Their ladies, closely 
veiled, were admitted behind screens placed for their reception, to 
enjoy the music andthe dancing. In the middle of the entertainment 
Mohammed arrived, and entering the saloon, after gracefully saluting 
the host and his guests, with a hammer, which he carried in his hand 
when he entered, he drove into the wall a long and sharp iron nail, 
to which he immediately suspended a beautiful bouquet of flowers. 
This he did with so much gallantry and good nature, that notwith- 
standing the nail was not the most sightly object in the saloon, and 
the wall into which it was driven was covered with the richest 
tapestry of Persia, the act was applauded mightily, especially by the 
ladies.. Ali complimented him upon the pleasant manner in which 
he had claimed his right to enter the palace, and Ildiz even modified 
the injurious opinion she had first formed of him, and declared it 
illiberal to judge so hastily. That evening Zahab taxed his power 
of pleasing to the utmost ; his conversation was replete with wit and 
gaiety. Ali was delighted with him, and he no longer regretted the 
clause which at first seemed so singular. Indeed, so pleased was he 
with Zahab’s society, that had he desired a nail in his Serail he would 
hardly have refused. 

For many weeks Zahab regularly visited the purchaser of his 
palace, and each time he brought bouquets more fresh and more rare, 
which he suspended to his nail. These bouquets, however, were 
mingled with epigrams and snatches of verse, written in the Persian 
tongue. Love invariably formed the subject of these effusions, and 
the beauty of the stars of heaven was always introduced. But as the 
name of J/diz signifies a siar, the allusion could not be misunder- 
stood. The friends of Ali mentioned to him that reports were cir- 
culated injurious to his honour ; that even the inhabitants of Dheli 
had heard and repeated things disrespectful of him. Ali attributed 
these reports to malice, and for a time disregarded them; but at 
length the visits of Mohammed became longer and more frequent, 
and his verses were couched in terms even less equivocal than before. 
Ali then spoke to his friend Mohammed, who promised that in future 
the verses should be omitted from the bouquet. 

This nail of Mohammed was placed, unfortunately, in the very 
best and coolest room in the palace, and it was in this room that Ali 
chose to pass the hot nights of summer. Mohammed kept his word, 
and for the space of a fortnight nothing was seen upon the nail but 
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flowers, and he became much more circumspect in his visits. At 
length however, one evening, when retiring to rest, Ali found his 
wife in tears. Ildiz refused at first to tell him the cause of her grief ; 
but at his earnest entreaties she pointed to a roll of paper, suspended 
to the nail. Ali, indignant at the unworthy attempt to injure his 
wife by the repetition of such absurd proceedings, immediately un- 
rolled the paper ; but the first glance he cast over it seemed to paralyze 
him—he trembled violently, and the blood forsook his cheeks, It was 
a drawing coloured with the utmost nicety of art, and represented, in 
a country sterile and desolate, near to some wells, an old man with 
his hands and eyes upraised to heaven, imploring mercy of two 
assassins, one of whom held a naked sabre above his head. The 
murderers were placed in shadow, so that their features could not be 
distinguished ; but the traits of the old man, illumined by the light 
of the full moon, offered the most vivid resemblance to the father of 
Ildiz, Ali-Ahmed. 

Ali consoled his wife in the best manner he was able, and tried to 
persuade her that the likeness she traced was the effect of imagina- 
tion. He tore the accusing scroll to atoms, and his wife svon slept in 
hisarms. But Ali slept not.—His sleepless eyes glanced around the 
chamber, fearing he knew not what; and the desire to bury his 
crime in oblivion, and the inward dread of discovery and punish- 
ment rent his heart. He could not doubt but that Mohammed 
preene some knowledge of his secret, but by what means he could 

ardly divine ; for he had not the most distant suspicion of the truth. 
He determined to be upon his guard, and to dismiss by every means 
in his power, any fear or suspicion that circumstances might create in 
the breast of his adored Ildiz. During many days afterwards Mo- 
hammed did not make his appearance; but one evening, when Ali 
and his wife entered the room to retire for the night, they saw on 
the nail a large white thick muslin veil, which seemed to cover and 
conceal something beneath its folds. 

Ali involuntarily shuddered. He would not risk the removal of 
the veil; but concealed his fear under the pretence of respect for 
the property of another. But this indifference only roused the 
curiosity of Ildiz. She threw her round white arms about his neck, 
and playfully, yet tenderly begged him to let her remove the veil 
which she felt assured was some pleasant surprise, to atone for his 
former improprieties. But Ali would on no account permit it, and 
at last gave her a positive denial. She said no more and seemed con- 
tented ; and Ali planning how, on the morrow, he should rid himself 
of Mohammed’s importunities, fell asleep. 

Who shall control the curiosity of woman? Who can extin- 
guish the fire that, like phosphorus, water cannot quell, nor aught 
intervening stay? The curiosity kindled in the imagination of Ildiz 
became an uncontrolable desire! Her beautiful eyes, now so wakeful, 
were fixed on the extremity of the chamber. They seemed almost 
to penetrate the secret of that mysterious veil, which, by the pale 
and flickering light of the lamp, appeared moving with life! Her 
heart thrilled with affright as an undefined persuasion came over her 
mind, that to unravel that mystery would destroy her peace ; but the 
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excitement of her mind, stronger than her fear, and in despite of her 
better feeling, urged her to learn the secret, that a vague presenti- 
ment coloured with such sombre tints. 

Ali slept soundly, and his trembling wife slowly and carefully 
withdrew herself from his circling arms. With a palpitating heart, 
and holding her breath through fear, she noiselessly placed her 
little white feet on the carpeted floor, ana lighted a lamp by that 
which hung from above.— Making a shade with her transparent hand, 
that the rays of the flame might not awaken her husband, she glided 
onward, trembling and pale, towards the object of her regards, still 
hanging, as before, with its white mysterious folds. She approached 
—she gazed on it with an undefinable fear—the light folds moved 
to and fro with a gentle motion, and she started with affright !—’Twas 
but her breath. It seemed to invite the hand—she yielded to the 
temptation—she gently raised the veil ! 

Horror! horror! she beheld the ghastly head of an old man—the 
long white beard all clotted with black blood!—the eyes stretched 
open widely, and staring directly at her with a look of intense agony 
—the mouth unclosed, as though vainly crying for vengeance ! 

Terror froze her blood ; her limbs were unable to support her, 
and uttering a cry, she sunk on her knees, her eyes still directed 
with a sort of ‘maniac fixedness upon the ghastly spectacle! She 
recognized in those mutilated remains the head of her father! It had 
been embalmed with care in the manner of the Egyptians—its very 
colour was preserved, and it retained the last expression of agony, as 
in the moment of death ! 

Ali started from his bed the moment he heard the cry of Ildiz. 
He arose like a phantom, for in his heart there was a presage of evil. 
He glanced fearfully around, until his eyes rested upon the frightful 
object before which his wife was kneeling as though one bereft of sense! 
He neither moved nor spoke, but seemed to petrify while gazing ;— 
the discovery of his crime flashed before lie and he beheld a 
damning accuser raised from another world. 

The groans of Ildiz were answered ; another voice was heard—a 
voice of mockery and triumph, like that of a demon. A portion of 
the tapestry which covered the wall was suddenly rent away, and 
behold! there stepped forth a swarthy Arab, clad in an old mantle, 
soiled and tattered, and bearing in his hand a naked sabre, which 
glittered in the lamp-light. 

Ali uttered a cry of fear as he pronounced the name of Zahab! 
and he rushed for his arms. “ A useless struggle !” said the Arab, 
interposing ; and he thrust him backward on the bed disarmed and 
powerless, while his features betrayed terror and despair. 

“« Effendi! do you remember your ancient friend ?” said the Arab, 
“ now, when in his former garb, and his face, as when darkened by 
toil? Do you recollect the Bedouin Zahab, who on one bright night, 
with the full moon shining above us, assisted thee to slay the white- 
bearded old man—the father of Ildiz.” 

“ Oh! God protect me from my father’s murderers !’’ cried Ildiz, 
and she shrieked wildly, and with a phrenzied feeling tore her long 
dark tresses, until they were scattered around her and on her snow- 
white garments like a mantle of black! 
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“ Yes, Zahab, I know thee now !” said Ali, in a low, deep, tremu- 
lous tone; and his hand convulsively, but vainly sought to clutch his 
poniard. 

« Effendi! You once gave me gold for blood! and you thought me 
paid. Fool! The heart I bear is immense—void and unfilled as the 
insatiable sea! Not all the treasures of the Indies, of Persia, or of 
Araby can fill that void. Thou alone canst do it, Effendi! Disarmed 
as you are, with my sabre at your throat, you hold my life in your 
hands—nay, more than life, my peace! my happiness! Be generous 
once again—for the last time—lI swear it shall be the last. Before, I 
envied you your palace, your luxury, your wealth,—now, I envy you 
your wife! “Tis Ildiz, with her eyes like the stars of heaven for whom 
I die! Give her to me, Effendi! give her to me, and I will retire 
with her to my native deserts-—to the tents of my brethren, and the 
world shall never see me more! You answer me not! A smile of 
scorn is upon your lip!—Ali-Effendi give me thy wife, or plunge 
this dagger in her heart! ‘Take thy choice—’tis my last word !” 

** Ali!” said Idiz faintly—she had drawn herself with difficulty to 
his feet-—“my husband! whom I have loved so dearly, let me die—let 
me die by thy hand !”” Zahab drew a dagger from its sheath of silver. 

“ Effendi! hast thou chosen ?” 

“Give it me,” said Ali, in a low but firm voice. Ildiz sprung up 
to clasp her husband, but ere she could give him this last embrace, 
with a stifled scream she fell at his feet in her heart’s blood ! 

The eyes of Ali glared upon his savage foe, as holding the dagger 
in his hand, red with the blood of her he loved, he thought upon 
revenge ; but like a fell executioner there stood the Arab, with his 
deadly blade uplifted ready to strike! The poniard dropped from 
Ali’s grasp. He remembered the same image in the desert, and 
covering his face with his hands, he‘bowed down his head, as though 
stricken with despair. All was still, save the convulsive sobs that 
broke from the overcharged bosom of Ali, and the deep-drawn 
breath of the Arab. At that moment IIdiz sighed faintly her last 
sigh! Gusts of passion swept over the soul of the Syrian, succeeded 
alternately by the faintness of death. 

“ Arab ! art thou satisfied ?” murmured he. 

“ IT am,—my heart is at rest !” 

“ Dog of a Bedouin! with a heart blacker than a fiend of hell! 
leave me.” 

“ You forget Effendi, that I still possess the nail /”’ and with one 
blow of his ruthless sabre he struck the beautiful head of Ildez from 
her body, and twisting the long shining tresses round the nail, left it 
hanging beside the ghastly remains of her father ! 

“« Now, brave Effendi, adieu !”’ said the Bedouin, his face gleaming 
with a demon’s joy ; “rest in peace beside the body you have loved so 
much ; but remember, on your peril touch that nail,—it is mine ; and 
I will hold possession to the last. Thus shall your saloon be deco- 
rated until that beautiful flesh shall fade, and the bones fall asunder 
by decay. Thus shall our contract continue—farewell !” The soul 

of Ali was subdued, he was smitten to the dust. Tears uncontrolled 
rolled in big round drops, and forced their way, as, with his face 
still covered, he bent over the bleeding body of his murdered wife. 
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“« Bedouin!” he called in a voice choked and suffocated—“ Bedouin, 
it is finished—I have paid the penalty of crime. The prophet has 
smitten me by thy accursed hand! Thou hast broken the sole bond 
that linked me to a hated life. I have sealed my love for her in the 
blood of her race ; but she will be dearer to me dead and in the tomb, 
than living, between thy arms. Listen, Bedouin, to another contract, 
tis the last I shall ever have with thee. Restore me the body, which 
now thou canst not envy me, and take back the palace of which I have 
paid thee the price !—give me that, and keep the palace and the gold ! 





SPECULATION ON GHOSTS! 


WITH THE SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANCE OF A DREAM.* 





Peruaps there has never been a subject that has engaged 
the speculations of philosophers, or furnished so rich a mine for the 
antiquary, the poet, or the novelist, as that of supernatural agency. 
It is remarkable with what eagerness and avidity in our own times a 
tale of mystery and ghostly horror is swallowed, even by those who 
are fain to take umbrage at the least imputation of aught like super- 
stition, or a too unphilosophical credulity. The fact is, there is an 
unwillingness to part with the favourite notions of our ancestors, and 
a fondly clinging to the legendary remains that gave a pleasing mys- 
tery, bordering upon terror, to the days of chivalry and romance. 
There is, moreover, a principle in the human mind for ever restless 
and unsatisfied with material creation, and a longing, even whilst in 
this embryo state of existence, to break, as it were, the shell and peep 
into the invisible world. It is curious and interesting to observe the 
various hues and shapes in which this superstition has presented itself 
to our views, according to the condition, character and genius of the 
nation by which it has been received and upheld. Among the Jews, 
for instance, there was a vein of rich poetry in certain parts of their 
theory on supernatural agency, and which seem for the most part to 
have been encouraged for the purpose of more effectually guarding 
the law, and preserving with veneration the traditionary doctrines of 
their wise men. Thus, in the sayings of the sage, Rabbi Joshua Ben 
Levi, we are told that “every day a voice (or literally a Sip-na 
Bath Koel, the daughter of the voice) proceedeth from Mount Horeb, 
which cryeth out and saith, ‘Woe be to those who despise the 
law !’” In many of their legends there was a feeling displayed bor- 
dering upon sublimity. The romantic and fanciful Arabian, fertile 
in the poetry of his ancestors, whose life is one scene of wandering 
and adventure, enters with a deep feeling into all the mysteries and 
traditions connected with his people—perhaps in no country besides 





* We insert this article, knowing, from the character of the writer and the 


high respectability of the parties, that the singular circumstance mentioned in 
the paper are fac's.—Ep. 
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has imagination been more alive to the supernatural, of more indus- 
triously displayed in the careful preservation of their legendary tales, 
delivered as they are from one generation to another through the aid 
of no other medium than oral tradition. 

If we pass from the warm and cultivated regions of eastern mycho- 
logy, and visit the cold and sterile districts of the north, we still dis- 
cover the influence of superstition, holding, however, the imagination 
of man in a more rigid grasp. The character of Druidical worship, 
the immolation of human victims, the blood-rites that usually accom- 
panied these religious ceremonies, together with those wild and 
dreadful legends which guarded their sanctity, were sufficient to 
stamp the disposition of those pagan tribes with every impression of 
the terrible and wild. To this melancholy source we may trace that 
veneration among the modern Germans for the marvellous, in all its 
unrelenting and supernatural horrors, and which manifests itself in 
all their romances and works of fancy, wherein the imagination is 
left to revel without control. This mental thraldom to the credence 
of invisible agency, which prevailed with little variation in all Europe, 
was, during the dark ages of papal supremacy, carefully inculcated 
by those spiritual guardians of men’s consciences—the priests, who 
were well persuaded that there existed no domination over the mind 
like that of superstition, and that, whilst they could exercise this 
power, there was little to fear. But it must be confessed, from the 
national constitution of our own country, this spiritual domination was 
of a much milder and more attractive nature than that of other coun- 
tries of the north. When we look back upon the days of chivalry 
and romance, the baronial castle resounding with warlike prepara- 
tions, we feel the association of monkish superstition, so inseparably in- 
terwoven, that without it half their interest would be wanting. There 
was scarcely a castle or old manor-house but had its traditionary 
tale of wonder, and a family ghost seems to have been an indisputable 
sign of aristocracy in the ‘ good old times.” Even in the present 
day, who is there so free from a slight leaven of superstition that 
does not, while traversing the silent aisles of some dismantled cathe- 
dral, or wandering ‘round the ruins of the untenanted castle, but 
feels a sensation, he knows not why, that compels him for the time to 
sa to the popular belief, and to confess a veneration for all those 

gendary marvels connected with the memory of days of yore. Say 
what we will, even‘in our own matter-of-fact days, there is yet a 
kindly yearning after the good old times and all its deeds of marvel 
and horror. So ac 

To come nearer,’ however, to what in this respect may be called 
modern times. It is not long since when the interposition of super- 
natural agency was a doctrine of almost universal belief. It was 
even considered as a foundation for certain physical results; for 
Burton in his curious work entitled the “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” 
in speaking of the causes of that malady, gravely produces witch- 
craft as one, and learnedly sets to work in building a theory there- 
upon ; for this, moreover, the most ample and salutary provisions are 
afforded by our laws, by virtue of which the good and philosophic 
Judge Hale piously condemned two, tried for witchcraft at the Bury 
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assizes, and in pursuance thereof they were executed for the edifi- 
cation of all well-disposed believers in ghosts and spirits. 

There is a case of still more recent occurrence at Chelmsford, in 
which a man was tried and condemned for a supposed murder on 
certainly very strong circumstantial evidence ; but that which was 
more relied on, even by the judge and jury as conclusive, was the 
accused party having touched the body of the deceased, whereupon 
blood immediately flowed from the wound! By good fortune, how- 
ever, the condemned man escaped from prison, went abroad, and did 
not return till it afterwards came out that the victim was not mur- 
dered (in a legal sense), but killed in an affray with another person, 
he himself having been the aggressor. Indeed, so fond are ghosts 
and apparitions of our own beloved country, that it is, comparatively 
speaking, but within a few years that they have taken their last fare- 
well of us, which they must have done with aching hearts, they 
having been so long cherished and defended by our great grandsires. 
It was impossible for them, however, to endure the blaze of philo- 
sophy and bustle of commerce ; whilst intellect in its rapid strides, 
threatening to kick these venerable beings to a place I dare not men- 
tion, they made virtue of necessi:y, turned to the right-about, and 
departed like voluntary exiles for ever. It is true we hear of a 
haunted house now and then ; but this is nothing, the mere shade of a 
ghost—the spectre of modern times are nothing to your goblins of 
antiquity when supported by church and state. But now should a 
vagrant goblin dare to molest a peaceful neighbourhood, he is either 
treated with contempt, or bound over to keep the peace before some 
civic dignitary. 

Within the last century some of our gravest, best, and most learned 
men were firmly impressed with the truth of the existence of spiritual 
visitations. Among this number we may reckon Dr. Johnson, Dod- 
dridge, Wesley, Lord Lyttleton, Sir W. Scott, “ cum mullis aliis ;” 
and taking the doctrine for the purpose, and in the light in which 
they viewed it, there can be no harm in the belief, especially when 
divested of the absurd fictions, which from length of time and vulgar 
credulity have been permitted, like sordid patchwork, to flutter about 
it. The idea that there are guardian spirits from the unseen world 
continually hovering around our path, accompanying our lying down 
and rising up, cannot fail to inspire the breast of a good man with 
reverence and awe, attended, however, by an undefined feeling of 
delight and inward gratitude from a secret consciousness that he is 
the object of such unceasing protection of beings, concerning whose 
disembodied nature he can form but an imperfect conjecture. The 
idea which the royal lyrist entertained on the same subject was agree- 
able to this doctrine—“ He shall give his angels charge concerning 
thee.” Again, “ The angel of the Lord encampeth round about 
them that fear him.” Equally poetic, and perhaps borrowed from 
the same source, is the well-remembered couplet which calls up the 
recollections of childhood— — 

“1 lay my body down to sleep, 
Let angels guard my head, 
And through the hours of darkness keep 
Their watch around my bed.” 


M.M.—No. 100. ae | 
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The late John Wesley, and many others, seem to consider that 
although the doctrine may be a mistaken one, yet there may be some 
danger attending the radicating the belief of ghostly visitation, and 
the existence and possibility of apparitions; for, as long as such a 
persuasion holds possession of a man’s mind, so long scepticism may 
be defied. On the contrary, it is one grand object of the infidel in 
making converts to prove, by means of physical logic and _philoso- 
phical principles, the impossibility of their existence. This done, the 
impossibility and absurdity of miracles succeed—a denial of revelation 
then follows as a matter of course—and thus, although for the sake of 
argument the doctrine of spiritual intercourse may be one of error, 
yet seeing that it has been upheld and countenanced by the wisest and 
best of men, there is less harm in embracing it than, by putting it 
aside, of becoming a prey to scepticism and infidelity. 

With this view of the doctrine, apart from the idle gossip tales of 
elfs, bogles, brawnies, and the whole fraternity of fairy-land, the per- 
suasion that there are troops of ministering spirits haunting our path, 
employed as agents in the unseen world, or as instruments through 
means of which the Deity, in whom we live, and move, and have our 
being, is pleased to employ in our behalf, is neither unreasonable or 
wanting in probability. ‘Taken in this light, I say that the idea is 
calculated rather to inspire devotion, and a religious sense of the 
goodness of our Maker, than a superstitious dread of those phantoms 
which owe their origin to the harsh appalling rites of our pagan 
ancestors. 

With respect to dreams, although, generally speaking, they may be 
considered as the wild vagaries of the fancy let loose from the con- 
trol of our judgment during the dormant state of the physical powers, 
yet a remarkable faith has been observed in almost all ages in the 
circumstance of their being chosen as a medium for disclosing some 
important event that has baffled perhaps the most diligent investiga- 
tion. It is almost unnecessary to cite the numerous instances in 
Scripture of the divine visitation by means of dreams as well as visions, 
&ec., and which, from their import, could not have been the result 


of mere physical causes. The Greeks and Romans were clearly im- , 


bued with the same belief in the truth of nightly visitation ; and hence 
we read of many important transactions that are said to have been 
brought about by the instigation of some divinity. 

If we again soar from classic ground, and alight on our own isle, 
we may still find innumerable traces of this early impression. I do 
not now advert to those of vulgar belief, arising probably from the 
influence which monkish ingenuity possessed over the mental con- 
dition of darkened Europe by means of pretended miracles, dreams, 
and visitations; but I speak now of that sober and implicit faith 
which some excellent and learned individuals have possessed, whose 
refined taste and classical attainments have given lustre to the age in 
which they lived. I have been led to these reflections from a cir- 
cumstance that transpired many years ago ; but still, as it was some- 
how connected with part of my own family, and related circumstan- 
tially and faithfully by those whom I was ever taught to venerate 
and respect, I may be excused if I refrain from turning into ridicule 
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the memory of those who, strongly impressed with the truth of what 
they asserted, felt bound to give credence to occurrences when aided 
by the testimony of their own senses. 

My grandfather, who was a clergyman, and held a small living in 
the county of Suffolk, was one of those upright, honest, and useful 
members of the establishment who effected much good in a quiet 
way. He was, moreover, one of your trustworthy men whose word 
was his bond, and whose sturdy love for veracity displayed itself in 
all that he said or did. .His promise, once pledged, even to a beggar, 
no moral power could induce him to forgo its redemption. There 
was an old cow-leech who lived in the village ; of him and my grand- 
father it was facetiously remarked, that they together told more 
falsehoods than any other two persons in the parish. This was true, 
nor was any one misled by this witticism, as every one knew my 
grandsire too well to believe him capable of an untruth; so on the 
contrary, they were fully aware of old Chris. Crupper’s ability in filling 
up both their measures in that particular even to the overflowing. 

My grandfather had an elder brother, a substantial manufacturer, 
of whom he ever spoke in the highest praise, and in a manner which 
showed that his esteem arose no less from a consciousness of his per- 
sonal merits as a man than his feelings as a brother. It was the habit 
of my grandsire to visit us annually, or oftener, as his duties permitted 

¢dhiim. On one of these occasions he was accompanied by his brother, 

who at that time lived at a distant part of the kingdom. He was an 
elderly man, portly, and somewhat magisterial in his appearance, but 
of gentle manners. I can just remember his person—he wore a well- 
powdered wig, with three tiers of curls, a Lord Townley-cut coat, 
hugh flaps to his waistcoat-pocket, and a pair of immense silver 
buckles in his shoes. As he sat after dinner in a cumbrous arm- 
chair, enjoying the soothing influence of his pipe and tobacco, he 
looked the very picture of honest o!d English luxury. I might, how- 
ever, from lapse of time, when aided by no other technica memoria, 
have forgetten both him and his appendages of wig, flap-pockets, 
silver shoe-buckles, pipe, and ail, but for two circumstances ; his having 
presented me with a handsome silver watch, and his recital of a tale, 
in which he was himself concerned when a young man, and which 
for years afterwards was deeply engraven on my mind, on ac- 
count of its mysterious development of a dark and diabolical trans- 
action. Years, however, passed away, and my great uncle died, and 
even the tale itself began to fade from my memory, and made me 
sometimes fancy that as I was at the time it was related but a child ; 
the whole might have been a mere fiction, and that I had jumbled it 
up with some other tale of mystery, of which among nurses and do- 
mestics there is no lack. It happened, however, the last visit my 
grandfather (who lived to the verge of extreme old age, but is now 
gathered to his fathers) paid us, the conversation taking a ghostly 
turn, I reverted to the story which my uncle had many years ago 
related whilst sitting after dinner in the very arm-chair then occupied 
by my reverend ancestor, and requested the latter as far as his me- 
mory would permit, to give a circumstantial detail of the whole 
affair, which he did as follows :— 
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« Although a period of some length has intervened since the ad« 
venture to which my brother alluded took place, yet it has ever 
since made an indelible impression on my memory. After the same 
manner in which your uncle related it to you, so he did to me when 
the matter had just transpired. I was then at college, and as often as 
I have had conversation with him as touching the singular adven- 
ture, he has never varied in the substantial part of his narrative. He 
was at that time the junior partner of an extensive manufactory, and 
in that capacity was appointed to travel a certain round every year. 
As he was recently married, his wife usually accompanied him on 
these occasions. It happened at the close of one summer's day, or 
rather towards nightfal, he arrived for the first time in his life at a 
small obscure town in the northern part of Suffolk, and alighted with 
his wife at the Commercial Inn, which happened to be just at the 
entrance of the place. As he was a stranger, and withal fatigued 
with his journey, he determined to betake himself to his supper and 
then to repose; accordingly, having given the necessary orders, 
which were promptly obeyed, he dispatched his meal and soon 
retired to rest—resolving, like a thrifty man of business, to spend the 
next morning amongst his customers. He was not long before he 
fell into a profound slumber ; but during his sleep he had a dream, 
which, although by no means extraordinary in itself, yet from the 
events that followed, and its singular coincidence with those events, 
might be considered as one of those wonderful instances of a provi-« 
dential interposition in the affairs of men, for the purpose of reveal- 
ing a series of crime which has long remained buried in oblivion to 
all but the criminals themselves. He. fancied that he had just 
alighted at the very inn in the middle of the day, and instead of en- 
tering the house, he amused himself by walking up the town and 
observing, with the curious eye of a stranger, every thing worthy of 
notice—he came to the end of the main street, and turning the 
corner to go down another, which appeared to lead out of the village, 
the parish church came in sight. After pausing a minute or two to 
mark its structure, he went on following the track of the second 
street, until it led him into the high road, the opposite end of the 
town by which he entered. He continued his walk, however, till he 
reached a lane ; feeling as if urged on by some strong impulse, he 
turned down its narrow winding till he reached a cottage of misera- 
ble and desolate appearance. He entered the garden, where nothing 
met his sight but a well—but on looking down, he saw to his horror 
the resemblance of a human skeleton. When he awoke, he endea- 
voured to shake off the disagreeable recollections of his dream by 
calling to mind the various engagements of the day, and as it was 
high summer and a clear bright morning, he rose early for the pur- 
pose of taking an airing and enjoying the freshness of the cooling 
breeze. Being as I said before a man of business and activity, he 
did not suffer the unpleasant nature of his nightly slumbers to dis- 
turb the duties of his waking moments; accordingly, having dressed 
himself, he saillied forth on his morning ramble. The sun was 
mounting brightly in the clear blue firmament ; the birds chirped 
merrily from the trees, and the lark soared high and gaily leaving a 
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train of song behind him, whilst the sweet air borne over fields of 
clover and meadows of newly-made hay brought freshness and hila- 
rity to the waking world. It was now about seven o’clock, and as 
my brother strolled along, sniffing the morning air and turning his 
eyes from one side to the other, scanning the busy apprentices open- 
ing their shops, and house-maids scouring the steps of the doors or 
rubbing the brass knockers that glistened in the morning sun, 
something struck him that the shape and appearance of the street 
and houses were not altogether strange to him, and as he passed 
along an indistinct idea of something like the present scene floated 
across his brain. ‘Surely,’ said he to himself, ‘there is something 
marvellous in all this ; I cannot have seen this town before, and yet 
it somehow calls up an association of former ideas. He had now 
reached the end of the street, and as he turned down another at right 
angles a church presented itself directly opposite him ; he started, 
and for the first time his dream shot across his recollection. He 
stood gazing for a few seconds wondering at the strange coincidence ; 
he then walked onwards and every step brought something that 
bore a striking resemblance to the objects of his dream. ‘Am I 
dreaming now, he inwardly exclaimed, with a slight degree of tre- 
pidation creeping over him, ‘ or is the whole scene to be realized ?’ 
He now felt himself as if spell-bound, and giving way to the impulse 
he hurried on till he reached the identical lane. Nature was pouring 
forth her richest beauties; but the sparkling fields and feathered 
choruses were unheeded by my poor brother; he was not a super- 
stitious man, and was too much a man of the world to enter deeply 
into the metaphysical doctrine of spiritual agency, yet as he told me, 
he felt as if under the influence of enchantment. Although, as he 
expected, he found the hovel at some distance down the lane in the 
same condition that he had seen it in his dream, yet when he beheld 
for the first time its dark and lonely aspect, he started from the 
loathsome spectacle associated as it was in his dream with a deed of 
foul mystery. He essayed to reconnoitre the garden, which seemed 
cold, dark, and neglected, and expected every moment to behold the 
well, but was dlisappointed—this one object was wanting to perfect 
the prophetic vision. 

As he returned to the inn a thousand strange thoughts came 
crowding upon him. He could not feel satisfied at the idea of aban- 
doning the adventure so singularly commenced, and at last came to 
the conclusion of sifting the affair to the very bottom. While they 
were at breakfast, his wife, observing his unusual abstraction, eagerly 
inquired the cause, whereupon he related the whole of his mysterious 
adventure: at her suggestion he was induced to call in the landlord, 
that he might furnish them with what information he could respect- 
ing the house and its inhabitants. The host immediately attended 
the summons, and, after asking several unimportant questions, which 
were answered with a circumstantial detail in proportion to their 
insignificance, my brother came nearer the point by inquiring to 
whom the cottage belonged which stood by itself in the narrow lane, 
and what the character and occupation of its tenants. The landlord 
looked rather surprised at the apparent interest which so wretched a 
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hovel had excited in his guest ; and answered, that he believed it 
was inhabited by an old man and his only daughter, but such was 
their mode of life and unsocial habits, that few knew or cared about 
them, separated as they were from all the town beside, by situation 
and unneighbourly feeling. This account rather stimulated than 
allayed my brother's curiosity ; and, having finished his breakfast, he 
resolved to call at once upon the magistrate, in order that he might 
obtain further advice upon the matter. He just reached the door as 
this official person was stepping into his carriage. My brother re- 
quested a few minutes’ audience, which the other, seeing perhaps 
from the earnestness of the demand that it must be upon a matter of 
some moment, politely assented to, hoping, however, the conference 
would be brief, as business of importance then demanded his atten- 
tion: the other was not long in delivering his errand, for he had a 
peculiar habit of telling a tale in a straightforward manner, without 
the aid of simile or metaphor. At the close, however, the magistrate 
seemed struck with its singularity, and regretted that he could not 
afford him his personal attendance at the investigation ; but, if it 
were his wish, he would allow a couple of constables to attend him 
in any search he might be inclined to make. To this proposal my 
brother readily assented ; and, having thanked the magistrate for his 
politeness and attention, went, accompanied by the two officers, who 
had already received their instructions from their superior. The 
trio soon reached the cottage, and entered the patch of ground by 
which it was surrounded. Here they were met by the old man, who, 
in a surly forbidding manner (upon the constables making known their 
intention to search his house and premises), told them ‘ they might 
do as they pleased.’ They entered the abode, where every thing wore 
the appearance of extreme misery ; they examined every place to 
no purpose, for they could find nothing of a suspicious nature, and 
every effort to discover the least signs of a well were unavailing. 
Having been engaged for some time in a fruitless labour, they were 
about to return, much to the disappointment of my brother ; when it 
so happened, that a number of people, whose curiosity had been 
moved at the appearance of the constables going on some official 
errand with a strange gentleman, followed them to the spot. By 
this time there were about a dozen collected, besides a proportionable 
complement of children. It soon became rumoured among the won- 
dering group that the object of investigation was the discovery of a 
well.—‘ A well? a well?’ exclaimed an old woman, pressing for- 
ward—‘ why, what can they want with it—there has been none to 
my recollection for nearly forty years? I remember it, however, as 
though ’twere yesterday, and many a time have I and Gaffer ————’s 
daughter amused ourselves by throwing down stones to hear the 
rolling echo that sounded like thunder.’ This was sufficient to call 
up the feelings of my brother to a fresh state of excitement.—‘ Where 
was the spot?’ said he, eagerly. ‘ Where?’ re-echoed the old 
woman—‘ why, as near as I can guess, you are now standing over its 
mouth.’ ‘It must be so,’ he mentally answered. Upon this piece 
of information they went to work with renewed ardour, and by the 
assistance of the by-standers the earth was soon cleared away, till 
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they came to some planks and brick-work closely cemented. A pick- 
axe, however, being procured, this obstruction was soon removed, 
and the aperture was distinctly seen.—‘ I thought that must be the 
spot, or I was much mistaken,’ said the old informant, as she moved 
away, thinking, doubtless, it was merely some caprice of the owner 
in having the well re-opened : ‘ he was a cursed old fool for blocking 
it up, and thus give himself the trouble of trudging a quarter of a 
mile every day for fresh water.’ It was some considerable time be- 
fore they could fix the apparatus for a descent ; but when the grap- 
pling irons were fastened, and the rope let down, there was a breath- 
less silence in the interval; the line was drawn up several times 
without any thing but rubbish attached to it. At length, however, 
something heavier than usual was laid hold on by the grapplers—an 
uncouth box, or trunk, was drawn up, scarcely held together by 
reason of its damp and rotten state. They managed, notwithstand- 
ing, to land it; but when it was broken open, a sight presented itself 
that filled the by-standers, who were not prepared for the spectacle, 
with horror—it proved to be the skeleton of a child ! 

“« The sensations of my brother cannot be described.—‘ This is a 
foul deed, neighbours,’ observed one of the constables—watch the 
body a few minutes, and we will return.’ They instantly darted 
into the cottage, secured the old man, who, although past eighty years 
of age, made an obstinate defence. ‘They succeeded, however, in 
binding his hands, and, leaving him to the charge of two men, recom- 
menced their search in the apartment. In a little time they had re- 
moved a pile of faggots, and other lumber that lay heaped up against 
the wall, and here they found, crouching like a hunted cat, a woman 
about sixty, of wretched appearance, the daughter of the old _pri- 
soner. It seems that at first sight of the officers she had, from a con- 
sciousness of guilt, thus secreted herself. The whole village was by 
this time gathered round the house, each one having something to 
say, and withal declaring they always entertained a suspicion that all 
was not right. ‘The prisoners were brought before the same magis- 
trate whom my brother had met in the morning. On their examina- 
tion, although the older culprit maintained a dogged silence, yet the 
woman, overcome by a sense of her situation, confessed the child to 
have been her’s by her own father ;—that shortly after its birth they 
conspired to destroy it; and, to prevent detection, secured it in a 
strong box, and threw it down the well—then, by way of further pre- 
caution against any accidental discovery, they closed its mouth with 
boards, and bricks, and garden-earth. They had lived together 
ever since like two proscribed spirits, shut out from all intercourse 
with their fellow-men. A crime so dark and revolting, accompanied 
with so many extraordinary circumstances which led to its disclosure, 
created a strong sensation at the time among the inhabitants of the 
little town, who looked up to it as a special instance of the finger of 
Providence, in appointing a stranger to become the discoverer of a 
crime that had been committed among them nearly forty years pre- 
vious. It remains only to be said that the guilty parties were tried 
and executed at the county town shortly after ; the house was pulled 
down, and the well being filled up, the whole vremises was laid out 
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and made part of an adjoining field. My brother, who usually visited 
that town twice a year for a considerable time afterwards, always 
found a warm reception from the magistrate and the principal inha- 
bitants of the place ; and it was through the interest of the former 
that I obtained the living, and have preached so long in that very 
church which formed so prominent an object in the landscape of my 
brother's strange adventure.” F. 





A FRAGMENT. 


I ne’eR may mark the spot where thou dost lie ; 
Upon a mountain’s brow they’ve raised thy tomb, 
In a far land beneath a southern sky, 
And shrubs, they say, around, and flowrets bloom 
In rich profusion. And the red round sun, 
When o’er the heavens his proud career is run, 
Doth pour his tend’rest splendours o’er the sod, 
And hallow it with loveliness most sweet : 
But ah! by foreign foot that turf is trod ; 
And foreign eyes those touching hues must meet. 


II. 
At the deep midnight hour I think of thee, 
When roll the stars upon their silent course, 
When the deep shadows of a world to be 
Come o’er the soul with their subduing force. 
And as I mark the countless orbs of light 
Softening away the darkness of the night, 
I marvel which may be thy radiant home ; 
Where in celestial beauty clad on high, 
Thy glad voice mingles with the hosts who roam 
Those fields of light, in solemn jubilee. 


IIT. 
Oh! in that hour of dread, and doubt, and gloom, 
And solitude, and silence, when the soul 
Would fain o’erleap the boundaries of the tomb, 
And pierce the clouds that round its empire roll ; 
And memory, the magician, from their caves 
Calls the pale ghosts of vanished hours, like waves 
From the dim ocean of departed years: 
Thronging and thick athwart the aching sight 
They come, and mock us with our hopes, our fears, 
Our smiles, our sorrows, and our earliest tears. 


IV. 

Oh! in that hour of watching hath the long, 
Long yearning of my over-burdened heart 

Burst forth in words of passion wild and strong— 
Oh! come to me, my friend, where’er thou art ! 

Come, as in other times of happiness, 

In all thy sweetness, all thy gentleness ; 

When thou couldst smile away my griefs, and scare 
Afar the miseries of despair and gloom, 

And gently smooth the wrinkled brow of care ;— 
Come and reveal the mysteries of the tomb! 
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A VISIT TO THE GREAT ST. BERNARD, 


IN THE AuTUMN OF 1835. 





Tue ascent of the St. Bernard occupies generally a period of about 
ten hours ; it is merely, what it has been called, “a secondary Alpine 
pass.” There are, of course, objects of considerable interest on the 
route (for in what part of Switzerland are there none ?) ; and, besides 
peculiar attractions, the scenery here partakes of that majestic cha- 
racter, which will be found more or less to distinguish all moun- 
tainous districts. Here, to be sure, are not the glaciers of Cha- 
mouni, or of the Oberland ; but the eye lingers on many an Alpine 
torrent, hurrying from mountain to rock, and from rock to hill ; with 
some, the amazing volumes of water come thundering at once down 
some declivity, rising again in the purest vapour ; while others come 
frothing over ledges of rock thousands of feet in elevation ; and you 
may see rainbows, coming and going with the sun, sit hovering in its 
spray. There, too, on the hill-side, repose the huge pines and 
mighty timbers, all rotting together in confusion, where they have 
been prostrated by the storm; and on every side are to be seen 
gigantic masses of rock, the natural supports of which having been 
undermined by ages, they have been precipitated by their own 
weight, and slid off bodily into the vale below. Now and then, too, 
a report from the rifle of the chamois-hunter breaks smartly upon the 
ear, re-echoed from a hundred points; and sometimes, though of 
course more rarely, the hunter himself may be seen descending from 
the heights, in the dress peculiar to his vocation, and with the 
animal he has killed swung around the body. Even the numerous 
goats, and the stray cattle with their enormous bells, bring with them 
the interest of association, adding life to the solitary grandeur of 
such a scene ; and not unfrequently the imperial eagle of the Alps; 
that terror of the goatherd, darts forth into view from his lofty re- 
treat, or sails impudently about your path. 

About haif way lies the hamlet of St. Pierre ; here it is usual for 
the traveller to seize the only opportunity that offers of rest and re- 
freshment, unless, indeed, a desolate hovel; which the avarice of some 
individual has erected still higher up in the mountains, can be called 
a place of entertainment. On quitting St. Pierre, you begin to feel 
the real mountain air, and to wrap your cloak more closely around 
you, for the elevation is already considerable, and becomes every 
moment progressively greater. Beyond this point, too, the path is 
more liable to be missed, as the great landmarks of mountains on 
either side no longer serve as guides, and preclude the wandering of 
travellers. The great danger now is the concealment of the track by 
snow, for if there be any foul weather in this cold region, it will of 
course be a snow-storm ; and now, at last, the head of the mountain 
is itself visible, towering some thousands of feet above the clouds, if 
clouds there should unluckily be ; but if it could be seen as I saw it, 
on the clearest of Octobers days, with its snows beautifully set against 


a deep-blue sky in the back-ground—perhaps nature could not pre- 
M. M.—No. 100. 3K 
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sent a more sublime object than the St. Bernard+ unless, indeed, it 
were its loftier neighbour, Mont Blanc itself. 

Reaching the spot where the monntain rises more abruptly, the 
traveller must prepare himself for a rougher and more careful ascent ; 
not unfrequently he will find himself compelled to climb up with 
hand and foot the different steeps that present themselves. There is 
much sameness and little interest in this occupation ; but it does not 
last long before a low-roofed shed becomes visible, on the right of 
the path, which is styled “The Refuge.” This hovel, which is no- 
thing more than four bare walls, with a roofing to them, and without 
even a door to the entrance, was built for the temporary reception of 
such travellers as are too late to reach the Hospice that day, or are 
too fatigued to proceed farther ; the building, such as it is, is also 
useful in case of accidents: here the servants of the Hospice, accom- 
panied by the dogs, lie in wait every day, when the season is unfa- 
vourable, for the relief of travellers ; and should they not return at a 
certain and fixed hour, it is concluded at the Hospice that something 
is wrong, and the monks, one and all, go forth in a body, with food 
and restoratives, to their assistance. 

About a stone’s throw from the Refuge, but standing more off from 
the path, is another lonely shed ; this is the bone-house ; as the dis- 
tance from this spot to the Hospice is somewhat considerable, it was 
found necessary to build here a receptacle for the bodies of those who 
bad unhappily fallen asleep in the snow, or had been killed by ava- 
lanches. 

The first view of the Hospice breaks suddenly upon the eye, 
when but a stone’s throw from its bleak-looking walls; it seems to 
start up suddenly as it were from the elevation on which it stands, 
having about it a comfortless naked look, and unrelieved of course 
by a single tree or even shrub. The materials of which it is com- 
posed are from the rock on which it has been built, and the only 
natural advantage it possesses is the neighbourhood of a lake, which 
is ice more than three-fourths of the year: it is the highest habita- 
tion of the known world, and said to be upwards of eight thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. The pass by it into Italy is a saving 
of two days. On the steps of the door generally may be seen lying 
one of the celebrated dogs ; the moment you are in view, you are 
welcomed with the deep and peculiar bark of these animals, and 
having once noticed him and thus introduced yourself you are 
friends forthwith ; it is even prudent to do this, for I was afterwards 
told that in the event of neglecting it you are sure to be watched by 
the animal during your stay, and perhaps suspected to be what you 
ought not to be. As I approached the building, my attention was par- 
ticularly attracted to three or four Italian boys, who were gazing about 
the premises with intense curiosity, though they were but lightly clad, 
and stood shivering in the pityless blast of these mountains, with 
their arms folded over their breasts ; they seemed to be feeling for the 
first time the immense difference between the atmosphere they were 
in and that of their own sunny Italy ; one of them had a monkey for 
a companion, another a cage of white mice, and a third music : they 
informed me in the house that these boys came across the mountain in 
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such shoals, upon their way to England, that it has been found impe- 
rative from the scantiness of provisions to allot them only a certain 
portion of food each. They also sleep three or four together in one 
apartment. 

A few yards from the Hospice itself stands the charnel-house, a 
low square building, distinguished only as to its exterior by a massy 
grated window. Here repose, and have reposed for centuries, the 
bodies or bones of all those who have met their fate on this mountain, 
from frost or accident. Decomposition goes on, of course, very 
slowly here, and though the floor of this apartment is covered to 
some depth with confused bones, yet the budies which still stand 
against the walls, or lie reclined in great numbers, are in a state of 
wonderful preservation ; the flesh still remaining upon the bones, 
has the appearance of shrivelled parchment, and, notwithstanding 
the number of bodies, the nicest sense of smelling could detect 
nothing offensive. But the eye is the organ that is offended upon 
entering this dead-house: the teeth, and hair, and even eyes, still 
remain upon all that have not actually fallen to pieces, and the ex- 
pression of the countenance, yet more horrible in death, is still there 
which it had in the moment of dissolution. The more general 
expression is that of grinning (the effect of extreme cold upon the 
jaws); but there are some faces among them not to be overlooked, 
which give horrible evidence of the acutest suffering. There is one 
corpse, in particular, of a woman enfolding in her arms her infant 
child ; she is in a kneeling attitude, and the expression in the face of 
the dead betrays the most extreme mental anguish that could be 
conceived. Even in death the child is folded to the breast with a 
mother’s last grasp, and it never was attempted to loosen it. In the 
centre of the room, upon a shell a little elevated, lies the last victim 
of death in his winding-sheet. ‘The body at present there is that of 
a servant who died some years ago—there being no other burial- 
place even for the domestics of the Hospice. The monks themselves 
are, of course, buried in the vaults of their chapel. 

The fraternity consists of fifteen persons, including a principal ; 
their ranks are supplied, in case of death, from the priesthood in the 
canton below, and, though it would seem to be a change for the 
worse, yet it is looked upon as promotion to become a brother of the 
convent. The brethren are obliged to go down at intervals to re- 
cruit themselves in the valley, either at St. Pierre or Martigny, for 
otherwise it has been found that the human frame is incapable of 
standing such a continued siege of frost. Certainly, the existence 
of such an institution as this, and the fact that men can be found 
to live under it, speaks highly for humanity; for, in fact, what 
higher effort of philanthropy can be carried? The monks seem 
to spend the greater pzrt of their day in prayer, and service ap- 
peared to be constantly going forward in their chapel. Their pro- 
fession of faith is Catholic; but, be their creed what it may, these 
ecclesiastics seem to comprehend the true spirit, and practise the best 
part of religion—“ love towards one another.” For the entertain- 
ment of their guests no charge whatever is made by these hospitable 
men, and from the poorer or larger class no remuneration of any 
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kind is expected. There is, indeed, fitted up in the vestibule of the 
chapel, a box (having in its lid a small aperture) “ for the benefit of 
the unfortunate,” and it is usual for the richer visitors to testify 
their gratitude in this way ; but even if the proceeds of this collection 
were applied towards supporting the expenses of the establishment, 
they would supply a very inadequate fund indeed. Provisions and 
even fire-wood are forwarded from Martigny, of course with great 
labour and at considerable expense ; and for such purposes the mules 
and servants of the society are under the necessity of descending the 
mountain every day. There is always an average number of guests 
to entertain, for even if the weather be too unfavourable for travellers 
to make the pass, then the persons already there are snowed up, and 
must of course be fed and catered for during their stay. The truth 
is, such an establishment is not, and never could be, maintained by 
the chance contributions of any passing strangers; a tax is laid in 
the first place upon the inhabitants of the Valais, perhaps in the 
shape of provisions ; and secondly, it is supported by bequests and 
the liberal donations of patriotic individuals. 

We must not forget to mention, casually at least, the dogs of the 
convent. The appearance of these celebrated animals, and the duties 
allotted to them, have been so often described, that it is perhaps 
needless to be diffuse on the subject here. Many are the lives re- 
ported to have been saved through their assistance ; they effect, in 
short, what human aid never could contrive. By their wonderful 
instinct they are enabled to discover and trace the path, however 
concealed by snow. ‘They roam over the mountain day and night, 
and should they fall in with any poor wretch who has wandered from 
the tract, or who is disabled by accident, they either lead the way 
for him as a guide, or fly back alone for assistance. It is reported 
that the original breed is lost ; but this is not admitted at the convent, 
and at any rate the present race seem sufficiently sagacious and 
efficient for the duties assigned them. There are now but five of 
these animals employed, but they are far from being scarce, and 
when untrained may be purchased by strangers for a sum varying 
from two to six napoleons. The mountaineers, and even the pea- 
sants of the vallies below, are often to be seen with a dog of St. 
Bernard attendant upon them, and do not at all scruple paying the 
value of so noble a companion. The dogs are never bred on the 
mountain, in consequence of the severity of its atmosphere ; but there 
is a kennel for them at St. Pierre, and again another at Martigny. 

On reaching the Hospice, travellers are immediately received with 
the greatest hospitality, and every want is attended to; a bed-cham- 
ber is allotted to each person, but in consequence of the extreme 
cold in these upper apartments, the guests are cautioned not to 
remain there (unless it be for repose) any longer than is absolutely 
necessary. They are afterwards ushered into the antique looking 
saloon, at the entrance of which stands a fine slab of black marble, 
having on it a Latin inscription, and erected by the republic of the 
Valais in gratitude to Napoleon. The saloon, or receiving chamber, 
is a curious wainscotted apartment, having about it a very monastic 
air, but a little spoiled, as it seemed to me, from the presence of 
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several fantastic trifles from Brighton; the gift probably of some 
well-meaning lady, who has reached the convent. In this apartment 
ou are left to amuse yourself till six o'clock, the supper hour 
(should you arrive before that time), and there are not wanting 
several objects of interest to engage the attention. The Album of 
St. Bernard, or traveller’s book, is a curious record of facts and 
opinions. In this it is usual for every one to write his name, and 
whatever else his fancy or gratitude may dictate. It does not seem 
to have been kept for more than three years, or if it has there has 
been sad depredation committed upon its leaves by the autograph- 
hunters. I observed there in particular, one grateful acknowledg- 
ment coming from a whole family, who had been saved from probable 
destruction. It was dated in the winter of 1832.—This family, it 
seems, was crossing the mountain into Italy, when a snow storm 
came on, and they wandered from the path. They fell indeed over 
no precipices, but most of the party were up to their arms in snow, 
and in fact, had given themselves over for lost, when the dogs came 
upon them. 

Adjoining the saloon is a small room or cabinet, containing coins 
and other Roman antiquities. These were all dug up near the Lake 
or on the site of the present building, where it seems in the time of 
the Romans there was a temple to Jupiter. Among the coins I 
noticed a gold piece with the head and superscription of Romulus. 
Here are also a few good pictures, and I perceived in one of the 
frames Landseer’s fine engraving of the Dogs of St. Bernard, which 
the Holy Fathers are not a little proud of. It is clear, however (as 
they themselves observe), that the artist could never have been at the 
convent, or if he had, he has sacrificed truth to effect. There are no 
trees of any description on the mountain. The outline given of the 
building in the distance is as unlike as may be, and the costume of 
the monks is very unfaithful. 

At the hour of six you are received at supper by ene of the monks, 
who do the honours in rotation. I was fortunate enough to be pre- 
sent when this was the principal’s office. There were, besides 
myself, two American gentlemen, who had ascended that day from 
the Italian side. The monk addressed himself attentively to each of 
us in turn, and had about him so little of the recluse that he seemed 
rather the courtier and man of the world. Every information we 
could seek he was ready and even anxious to afford; and as we 
naturally desired that which was /ocal, he willingly gave us every 
particular of the establishment. The substance of the conversation 
has been already laid before the reader. 

It is the custom of the monks to retire betimes to their cells ; the 
time of going to rest is of course left optional to their guests, but it is 
easy to see they would be more pleased by keeping early hours,— 
and no one is very anxious to keep watch after a toilsome day’s 
journey. 

In the morning those who can rise in time, may be much gratified 
by attending service in chapel ; and it is considered a compliment to 
do so: here, too, is a fine monument of General Desaix well worthy 
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attention ; the General was buried in this spot by order of Napoleon ; 
the monument itself being forwarded from the French capital. 

After the service, we were received at the breakfast-table by our 
entertainer as before ; he afterwards sent a domestic for a large bunch 
of keys, and obligingly offered to shew us whatever else was attrac- 
tive inthe house. The library contains an extensive collectiot.. of 
valuable and rare books; many of them, however, seemed to be in 
manuscript, and somewhat venerable. There is also another cabinet 
of natural curiosities upstairs, having, besides, an excellent electrical 
machine, and several valuable miscellanies, presented, I was told, 
principally by American travellers. - 

When we had thus seen all, the principal of the convent took leave 
of us kindly ;—for it is expected of course, should the weather per- 
mit, that you proceed on your journey, and make way for new 
guests. Such, then, is this admirable institution, the Hospice of St. 
Bernard ;—a spot, not only interesting from historical association, 
but which all who have visited, can hardly fail to think better and 
more nobly of their species ! 

I. Fi 


Geneva, Oct., 1833. 


TO A DREAM. 


Tewx me, bright vision of the fleeting form, 

Did’st thou dive in my wounded heart, and shower 

On its iced griefs thy talismanic power, 

Like a sweet halcyon brooding o’er a storm, 

To teach me that I was not quite misgiven ; 

That lips of love, and eyes divine, entrancing 

Still o’er love’s starry firmament were glancing, 

Shedding their splendour o’er that burning heaven! 

Beautiful spirit! thou did’st flood my heart 

With gentle thoughts and aspirations healing ; 

And virgin hopes their flushing cheeks revealing 

All that the sweetest visions could impart : 

I'll rend the veil that shadows love's light skies, 

Again woo rosy lips, warm cheeks, and sparkling eyes. 
P. V. 
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THE RICH AND THE POOR. 





Tue meeting held on Wednesday, the 19th, at Exeter Hall, in 
support of the Labourers’ Friend Society was, both in itself, and still 
more, perhaps, in the reflections and hopes which it was so eminently 
calculated to inspire, one of the most important and interesting that 
had taken place within the whole month, not to say the whole year. 
This did not, indeed, seem to be the opinion of the press, part of whom 
did not condescend to notice it; while those who did, did it so 
very slightly as scarcely to do it any service at all: athing the more 
to be wondered at and regretted, as they are said to be uniformly 
favourable to its object, and a great part of the expenses of the society 
consists in disseminating the knowledge of it by publications. It is 
much to be regretted that the remarks of the meeting were not taken 
more at length, which would have given a further and more lively 
idea of the advantages of this excellent institution than any mere 
summary statement could do. They were important and interesting 
from the character of the speakers in a double respect. First, in 
coming from persons who had had the largest personal experience, 
and who were, therefore, best qualified to speak, both with knowledge 
and feeling, on the subject ; and secondly, and still more (what is 
particularly deserving of attention, and excited, in a degree, perhaps, 
altogether unprecedented on any other occasion of equal importance), 
as exhibiting a perfect co-operation and unanimity not only of spirit 
and sentiment, but of action, in persons who differed from each other 
on almost every other question which it was possible for good men to 
differ in: a circumstance which was alluded to, though not in as 
profitable a manner as it might have been, by several of the speakers. 
It is the singular and, we believe, unique advantage of this institution, 
that while it possesses the most powerful recommendations to all 
well minded persons, it has not one single objection against it, as was 
observed by the Bishop of Bath and Wells in his excellent speech at 
the meeting. 

But any one would do great injustice to this society who would 
imagine (what its modest title might lead many persons to do) that 
its only object or effect was to improve the condition of the labouring 
classes. Though this itself would be a most laudable object, yet it 
would not be one of that powerful and commanding interest that 
ought to excite a sensation over the whole kingdom, and make every 
individual anxious to contribute his mite in whatever way he can— 
whether by money, influence, or publication—to so excellent and 
universally extensive an undertaking. Well did the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells observe that it was quite astonishing and inconceivable to a 
person who had not seen its effects what a quantity of good was pro- 
duced by so simp'e and quiet a means. In whatever point of view 
it be considered it will perhaps be found the most affective means 
that has ever yet been devised for improving the whole popu- 
lation of England—not only the agricultural but the manufacturing 
(a fact testified by the most unsuspicious authorities, namely, persons 
interested more particularly in the Jatter, Lord Morpeth in _par- 
ticular at this meeting), and not only their condition but their cha- 
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racter, and that, too, in a variety of ways; first, by attaching them, 
not in the literal but moral sense of the word, to their own soil, giving 
them an interest in, and fondness for, it—a circumstance which, 
though apparently overlooked by the generality of political economists, 
is of the highest importance to that which is the primary object with 
every sound philanthropist, the real and not apparent happiness of the 
population ; secondly, in inspiring gratitude and goodwill in the 
humbler classes towards the higher, and yet without ary sense of 
humiliation or dependence—a circumstance beautifully dwelt on in 
the speech of the Bishop of Litchfield, one distinguished for good 
sense and philanthropy in the highest degree, and the best of all made 
at the meeting (though not given by a single one of the papers, except 
the Morning Chronicle, and which gives it as that of “a Reverend 
Gentleman, whose name we could not learn) ; thirdly, in giving them 
habits of industry, morality, and religion—the natural consequence 
of the first ; and all these, be it remembered, are facts and not theories. 

But besides these advantages in the object promoted by this insti- 
tution, which are shared more or less by other institutions, it pos- 
sesses in the mode of attaining it advantages altoger unique and un- 
paralleled by any other. In the first place, there are very few mea- 
sures in which all persons—even well-meaning persons—can even 
agree: such as reform in parliament, in law, in the church, the poor 
laws, the corn laws, and innumerable other things. But secondly, 
even where they do agree in approving of the object, yet it is gene- 
rally one that cannot be attained but at the expense of some other good: 
thus the money spent on schools, hospitals, charities of all sorts, is so 
much given up to that object, and therefore necessarily detracted 
from some other ; in short, in order to benefit the poor, the rich must 
be contented to lose—but here we have not even that—for the poor 
man is enriched (besides being benefitted in still more important 
respects) without the rich being the poorer for it—a most singular 
and important feature, and which was pointed out with merited em- 
phasis at the meeting. And what is more, this is true not only 
literally but morally ; for while the former acquires additional inde- 
pendance and self-respect, the latter loses nothing ; but then it is a 
relation of mutual good-will and attachment, like that of the head 
and the members of a family, in which authority and distinction is 
without oppression, and respect without servility. In short, it is 
exactly that relation which ought always to exist between the rich 
and the poor, and in which the latter are decidedly happier. It is, in 
fact one of the happiest expedients that ever was hit upon for making 
the interest of all classes amalgamate. 

But we may hope there is a better motive than interest on both 
sides, and that, if several have been led to patronize this scheme at 
first from such a motive, the effect has been similar to that produced 
by the preaching of Dryden’s incomparable “ Parish Priest,” 


** And fools who came to scoff remained to pray.” 
So in this case, those who had been led to patronize it on calculation 


of good to themselves, have caught the contagious enthusiasm of be- 
nevolence and generosity, and found their greatest reward in the good 
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they have done, not that they have got; and thus a way has been 
paved for the introduction of better feelings on both sides, through 
the connecting link of the half-selfish virtues of gratitude on the one 
side, and the self-approving pride of good deeds on the other. Cer- 
tainly we were much deceived, if any one of the speakers at that 
meeting were not actuated, or fancied themselves at least so for the 
time, by a spirit of pure disinterested benevolence, unalloyed by any 
grosser considerations ; and if all the bishops had always spoken in 
the House as the two representatives of that body did there, there 
would be no propositions made for relieving them of their parlia- 
mentary labours, or, at least, it would not have met with so favour- 
able a reception from a large party within the House, and the almost 
unanimous support of the press out of it. 

But interesting and edifying as this sight was in itself, it was still 
more so from the reflections and hopes to which it was calculated to 
give rise. Several of the persons present did indeed observe the 
pleasure they felt from being able, in this instance, cordially to co- 
operate with persons from whom they were obliged to differ, and 
even to oppose on most occasions. But the reflection is capable of 
being extended much further. It is not indeed to be expected that 
that unanimity which here so happily prevailed, and which it were 
to be wished should exist on all important questions, will ever exist, 
even on such, although we may perhaps hope yet to see it in a much 
greater degree than at present. But one thought presents itself very 
strikingly. If persons opposed on many points can yet bring them- 
selves to unite on some, why may they not also differ and oppose 
each other without bitterness or animosity? This may be at once 
attained if they can only bring themselves to believe that their oppo- 
nents are acting conscientiously. This would be at least drawing 
the sting of political hostility. And be it observed that this would 
be doing much even towards clearing the way for positive agreement 
in opinion and action ; not of course absolute, but to a much greater 
extent than hitherto, so as at least not to hear any person giv ing, asa 
reason for voting against a measure, that another had voted for 
And thus might we reasonably look forward to a nearer realization of 
that which Lord Anglesea designated “ a union of all that is good 
against all that is bad.” 

The moderate party possesses one signal advantage over both the 
extremes, even though it were inferior in numbers to each: namely, 
that by occupying the middle ground between two irreconcileably 
hostile extremes, it can throw its weight into either scale if it thinks 
proper, and gain many deserters, too, as it has done, from the two 
extremes ; but then it should never be forgotten, as it very often is, 
that this envi iable position can be kept only by a steady course, mo- 
derate because consistent; not vascillating and doing things by halves, 
which some of those who act, but very few of those who look on, 
mistake for moderation. Another advantage which they possess in a 
most signal and incontestible degree, but which they seem infatuated 
to neglect i in the most unaccountable 1 manner— 

‘ Fortunati nimium sua si bona norint !” 
—is that alluded to above, that their real ultimate objects (and theirs 
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alone) are those that the other party profess in theory, while they 
deny them in practice—an inconsistency which would be fatal to the 
latter (at least in argument, the way in which their contest are gene- 
rally carried on, especially in the House) if the former at all knew 
how to take advantage of it. Thus, for instance, if the talk about the 
sacredness of vested right were combatted on its proper ground, the 
absurdity and immorality of founding right on wrong, instead of the 
slippery and unsound ground of utility, they would be clear masters 
of the field ; whereas they must often feel humiliated, even in carry- 
ing a measure, that they are forced to rely for their only defence on 
a subservient majority. It would also be as easy for them to prove 
that their objects are in unison with Scripture as with justice ; but 
this, too, they never have the sense to take advantage of, not even 
when reproached with going contrary to it. 

To give one signal instance of the way in which they might make 
use of the principles of their opponents—there is one principle in 
which both will agree (and which was strikingly impressed at the 
meeting), that it is at all events better that reform, if it be at all, 
ought (except in cases of conscience) to be granted by the higher 
orders with a good grace rather than extorted by the lower ; and that 
a concession granted with evident reluctance is almost always inju- 
rious—more so at least than if willingly given—witness Catholic Eman- 
ciptaion. Had this argument been used, joined with an appeal to the 
ultimate principles of the opponents of reform, it would at least have 
gained a great advantage in argument, and probably have done some- 
thing even to strengthen their cause. 





BRIAREUS AND THE BULL. 


Ir is a glorious day in fair Seville, 
Or Cadiz, rising o’er the dark blue sea ; 
When the assembled Dons prepare to kill a 
Bull, ’mid the pageants of old chivalry. 
What heavenly eyes flash forth from the mantille, 
And rain their influence on the grand melée! 
And what sweet lips applaud the sport so gory, 
That English ladies faint to read in story! 


Loud is the gladsome murmur of the throng, 
Piled round the smoothed arena’s wide expanse, 
When the plumed cavalier is borne along 
On veering steed, with nicely balanced lance, 
Before the lord of lowing herds, that strong 
And mighty in his terribie advance, 
Rushes against him in his headlong course, 
And gores the stomach of the flying horse ! 
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Thelance hath fled—he writhes with agony ; 
Another—he is weltering in his gore: 
In vain he spurns the earth, and furiously 
Fills the wide air with his terrific roar : 
In gaudy cloak of gay embroidery 
Lo springs against him the light matador ; 
The scarf is flung, and flashes quick the brand— 
The forest monarch rolls upon the sand. 


And such the bloody sport of Spain ! but thine 
Is different, “ island of the sage and free ;” 
Thou hast thy fooleries, but they incline 
To gentler feats, sublimer in degree. 
j Thou hast thy bull-fights in another line, 
The combats of the intellect so free ; 
When places serve for steeds, for lances words, 
Quibbles for cloaks, and epigrams for swords. 


Westminster's city now shows signs of bustling, 
‘ . The cabs are rolling to St. Stephen’s dome, 
Police are scouring, pickpockets are hustling, 
Reporters flying to their dingy room ; 
And up the staircase petticoats are rustling, 
To gain the loop-holes that o’erlook the gloom ; 
All is commotion now, for lo! to-night 
Th’ Hibernian monster must be quelled in fight. 


The Speaker ’s seated, and in close array 
Th’ assembled senators are packed around, 
Exulting in the prospect of the fray, 
‘© Noseat I ween for lated wight is found.” 
This night will compensate for long delay, 
This night their long crossed wishes shall be crown’d ; 
And the great giant, stretched upon the floor, 
Close his career, and agitate no more ! 


The signal’s giv’n, and with delib’rate pace 

Erin's Briereus strides amid the bands ; 
Awful and huge he lifts his dauntless face, 

As threat’ning woe to church and state he stands ; 
While wide he flourishes thro’ upper space 

Shilelahs num’rous in his hundred hands, 
With which “through Connaught, Lienster,UIster, Munster, 
“ It is his pastime rare to make the fun stir !” 


Scrawled o'er with hieroglyphics black and red, 
A parchment girdle round his broad waist shone,— 
The rent-roll of a kingdom! and his head 
“ The likeness of a kingly crown had on ; 
His feet were cas’d in brogues, with which he sped 
From shire to shire when work was to be done ; 
And what was fitted most to make men quail, 
From his huge r—p there grew a huger fail.” 
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Him to encounter, rapid as the light, 
Darts a spruce cavalier with headlong speed ; 

His casque, nobility ; his armour, bright 
Integrity ; and office is his steed. 

His glittering lance, his withering sarcasms blight, 
And eloquence his terrible jereed, 

And in his hollow deep-set eye there sate 

A look of unextinguishable hate. 


Onward he came careering, and he cast 
His lance against the giant’s brazen head 
Right gallantly, and scathed it as he passed ; 
Shouted the throng applauding: fierce and red 
Briareus’ eye-balls glared ; in volumes vast 
Writhed his great tail in torture, as he bled, 
While his shilelahs, with a whirlwind’s power, 
Fell on the knight’s casque in a wooden shower. 


He reels, he falls; away, vain youth, away! 
Trust to the swiftness of thy practised steed. 
Ho! to the rescue: in embroidery gay. 
Start the light matadors with ready speed, 
And round Briareus’ open flank they play, 
Watching the moment they may make him bleed. 
Sudden he turns, nor sword nor cloak avail, 
Before the wild gyrations of his tail. 


But then in turning, in a way particular, 
His tail and legs got tangled awkwardly, 
So that he could not keep his perpendicular ; 
But flounder’d, like a ship struck by a sea. 
The knight beheld th’ obstruction thus reticular, 
And dashed against him with a savage glee, 
A single thrust—and lo! upon the floor 
Erin’s Briareus welters in his gore. 
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Ir must be with unfeigned delight that every lover of humanity 
must have read the statements which Mr. Stanley afforded to the 
House, of the success of their measure of Emancipation. Whatever 
qualms some might have had from having heard old women’s stories 
relating to the obtuseness and doggedness of the Negroes, of 
intractibility of disposition, and insensibility to kindness, and such 
like absurdities, which an interested few have vainly endeavoured to 
propagate, there is not a kinder hearted race under the sun than 
the Negro, with humane treatment, or more patient under hardship. 
Their reported incapacity, and inferiority of intellect, we are inclined 
to treat as idle fables,—we are continually hearing their humour 
quoted with effect. 
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A story is related, by Bryan Epwarps, of a negro who fell asleep, 
and not waking when called, a companion jogged him, exclaiming, 
« You no heree massa call you ?”—* Sleep,” said the poor jfellow, 
and again closing his eyes, “ Sleep no hab massa.”—The following 
anecdote is perhaps of a more original cast :—-A tradesman came to 
town with his negro, and being disappointed in not receiving some 
money he expected (no unusual thing in Port of Spain), the man on 
asking the master for something to eat, received for reply—that he 
must wait a little, as he had then no money.” “ No hab money!” said 
the man, whose wit had evidently been sharpened by a visit to the 
grog-shop, “ dat somebody who no hab corn, no hab business for keep 
Jowl !”—* Have patience!” said the master. “Hab patience!” retorted 
the negro, “ patience wid full belly sabby tell hungry belly ‘ keep 
heart ?” 

Negroes are said to be as fond of set speeches as professional 
orators; yet amidst their verbose and tautological harangues, we 
meet, if not good argument, at least that which resembles, and even 
supersedes its necessity—that is to say, acute illustration. Does a 
negro wish to express that it in folly to brave danger unnecessarily, 
this he will not do by mode and figure ; but will at once say—* Crab 
what walk too much go ’na pot.” Does he wish to indicate that obli- 
vion generally follows the death of any one, he says,—‘“‘ When man 
dead, grass grow at him door.” Nor are there wanted instances of 
ahigher kind of eloquence. An old negro having been beaten by a 
young one, the former was called to give an account of the transac- 
tion. Instead of coming directly to the point, he brought a little 
negro child—a little woolly-headed knave—and holding the ebony- 
skin’ed infant up in one hand, spoke to the following effect :—“ Do 
you see this boy? When that man (pointing to his opponent) came 
from Guinea no bigger than this child, he was given by the white 
people into my charge ; when he called for his father I consoled him ; 
when he wept for his mother I dried his tears; when hungry, my 
plantains fed—when weary, my bed supported him ; until my kind- 
ness drove both father and mother from his memory, for I was both 
to him. For this I am well repaid! ‘ Nourish a young serpent, and 
when big enough it will sting you.’ Now he has grown as tall and 
stately as a Palmiste, while my own hair is as white as a cotton 
shrub, he abuses me, he curses me, he strikes me !: Ah Cudgo, Cudgo! 
tis not me you insult, ‘tis the ghost of your father! ’tis not me you 
curse,’ dis the spirit of your mother! tis not against me your impious 
hands are raised, ‘tis against Heaven !” 


A QUESTION FOR THE Sr. SimonrAns.— At the Warwick assizes, 
on Friday, March 7, William Ross, aged seventy-four, was found 
guilty of the murder of a woman with whom he had cohabited. The 
sentence of death, which was passed in a most solemn manner, did 
not appear to cause the slightest emotion in the prisoner. On goine 
from the bar, he said “he had lived a long life,—that he could not 
expect to live much longer, and that he might as well die now as at 
any other time.” 
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It is a remarkable fact, and in stating it we rely wholly upon our 
memory, but the impression is as strong, and, we believe, as accu- 
rate as if we had made a list of these peculiar cases of murder, and 
then drawn the average, that out of twenty cases of murder, occur- 
ring between men and women, fifteen of these twenty violent deaths 
take place between parties cohabiting merely, and not being mar- 
ried. We hear much sarcasm at, and sometimes censure of the mar- 
riage-tie ; but how will the decriers of this moral, or religious, or 
merely legal contract, whichever they choose to consider it, get over 
this startling truth? The proportion of number of the two classes, 
the cohabiting and the married, are, we should think, as two in two 
hundred : how is it, then, that the proportion of violence ending in 
death is so much larger in the one case than in the other? Let the 
St. Simonians answer. But, no doubt they will, or will attempt it at 
least—for those sorts of puffy theorists are always wiser than ten men 
who can render a reason ; and if you beat them with one truth, they 
have always forty falsehoods with which they can outswear you, and 
make the fools who are their jurymen hesitate and deliberate whether 
truth herself is not a liar. 


Tue ParLour ScHooOLMASTER A LITTLE ABROAD.—Every ale- 
house has its oracle—every public-house parlour in London has its 
parson (not to speak it profanely). He is commonly a gentleman of 
much more impudence than intelligence ; but his admirers do not 
discover this, and, if he leads them wrong in nineteen instances, he 
leads them right in the twentieth. IJtis with one of the nineteenth we 
have to do. A parlour party was disputing the meaning of the word 
succedaneum, which we see continually advertized: many ingenious 
guesses were made at it, but all was doubt till the Sir Oracle at last 
arrived, and a general smile of joy spread round the room as he en- 
tered, and hung up his hat, which was of the rustiest, on the usual 
peg, having carefully dusted it with a decentish sort of handkerchief 
enough. “ We're glad you’re come, Mr. O’ something, for now we 
shall arn. You're a scholar, Mr. O —; what’s the meaning of 
this word here?” showing it to him in the column of advertisements. 
Mr. O’. looked twice at it as though he was bothered, and twice he 
scratched his head, and paused ; and you might have heard a pin 
drop. An Irishman always will give an answer, and if he does not 
happen to be the right one, which is very probable, wait a bit, and 
he will try again, and still be as far off the mark ; “ Faith! then 
no; och! then, I’m bothered: yes, itis, sure enough! succed- 
aneum? It’s a Latin singular for succeed any how !’’—Need we say, 
the parlour was pacified ! 








a 


Suckiine Senatrors.—“ Lord Milton presented a petition from a 
parish in Northamptonshire, praying for the repeal of the Malt tax. 
In consequence of the decision of the House last session, upon the 
motion of the Hon: Member for Lincolnshire, with respect to the 
Malt tax, and the course Ministers were now pursuing, he should, 
although with great pain to himself, withdraw from them his support.” 
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Heaven preserve us from such a calamity! Lord Milton is, we be- 
lieve, just of age, that is to say, he is a biggish sort of boy. We 
have no objection to youth—it is a process which all men must go 
through to arrive at age: but we do most solemnly object to big 
boys assuming the attitude and airs of men of years, wisdom, and 
weight, and standing up in their place in Parliament, and talking 
this and threatening ‘that to Ministers, either popular or unpopular, 
merely because they happen to be sprigs of nobility, and have found 
upon that account, and that account only, a small constituency foolish 
enough to send them among the commons of England. We once had 
hopes that a Reformed Lower House would no longer be considered 
as a sort of seminary for Lord Jacky’s training for the Upper House ; 
but that hope, with a many others of a like kind, is past. Any one 
who ever entertained delusions upon that head has only to take a 
bird’s-eye view of the present 658 members, to see of w vhat sort of 
fractions that almost useless “ tottle of the whole” is now compound- 
ed—the greater part of them mere whipsters, just out of their aca- 
demic gowns, and in their fourth or fifth pair of manly panta- 
loons—youngsters who, if right was right, and reform really was 
reform, should not have so much as a vote for members of that house, 
much less be themselves members. And these Parliamentary “ babes 
and sucklings,” who are not old enough to trust themselves “to go 
alone,” usually catch hold of the leading strings on one side or the 
other, to keep themselves from falling ; and whether they lay hold 
of the right string or the wrong one, their weight pulls the state 
balance to the one side or the other ; and we all know and feel the 
expensiveness of keeping up this Parliamentary nursery. 





GenuInE Nativensss.—The solemnity of a Court of Justice is 
continually endangered by Irishmen. ‘The following anecdote was 
told us as having occurred at a County Assize. “An Irishman was 
lately brought up for trial at a County Court, for having “ kilt” his 
bosom friend in a fray. Pat, as soon as he was placed at the bar, 
protested, by all the saints in the calendar, that he would not be 
tried by a jury of all Englishmen—let him have half and half of each 
country, and he would be hung with all the ple asure in life. ‘The 
learned judge, entering into his feelings, said, if he had any objec- 
tion to any party or parties on the jury, he 1 might challenge them. 
Pat’s love of pugnaciousness aparkled in his eyes at this informs ation ; 
and turning to the jury box, he looked defiance at them, and polite ly 
remarked that it would not be “ the illigant thing to pick and choose, 
so that if they had no particular objection, he woul: 1 challenge the 
intire of em, and lick ’em in the bargain, provided his honor’s wor- 
ship would stand by and see fair play.” 





Musitcan AMATEURS, HIGH AND Low. — The rapidly increasing 
predilection of the English people for foreign novelties is not the 
least remarkable “ signs of the times ;” and nowhere is this passion 
carried to greater excess than in music and the theatres. Like all 
other fashions in England, there is no limit to it. No English artist 
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can be supposed to sing, and no instrument can be endured in any 
other than foreign hands. The humbler classes have caught the in- 
fection. Any fellow tricked out with a feather and a cracked guitar 
will command an audience, while itinerant native talent may “ waste 
its sweeteess in the desert air.” 

We recollect sometime since reading Mr. Planché’s entertaining 
‘Tour by the Danube,” when he speaks with a sort of operatic rap- 
ture—very excusable in a good lyric poet and dramatist—of the uni- 
versal music he heard on either shore ; the small family orchestras in 
every hut or cottage, the girls playing trombones, trumpets, &c. and 
other feminine instruments ; the boys violins, clarionets, and “ such 
like dulcet” discoursers of “‘ most eloquent music.”” We must make 
allowance for the excitement which so new a scene and such pleasing 
accessories to it must beget in a mind of a tyro traveller, possessing 
moreover the right warmth of poetic temperament ; but when he 
descants on the scientific skill which these cottage Viottis and 
Schmidts display in their performances, of four parts of his rapture 
we must yield him one part, and deduct the other three. That mn- 
sic is a mere common enjoyment or accomplishment with the hum- 
bler classes on the Continent than it is here in “ merry England,” 
we have no doubt ; that it is superior, we deny.—Of course we do 
not allude to individual instances of perfection ; for no one can for a 
moment deny the excellence and the superiority in a number of admi- 
rable foreign artists over our native professors. Nevertheless we 
have admirable men in our orchestras ; they are not numerous, but 
where they are good, they are as good as the best ; that they are not 
so considered by their countrymen is easy to be accounted for: pro- 
phets are not honoured in their own land—nor are fine musicians, 
save by the discerning few. We love “ foreign wonders,” and must 
have them : so be it; but let us not overlook the merit at our own 
doors—we shall not then have one word of objection to make to the 

rowing taste for musical exotics ; let it grow and spread, till Eng- 
a is the market for all the musical world. 

But what we mean to contend against is the superiority of the 
humbler musicians of the Continent over those of our own shores. 
We have been listening to a band of Swiss players, male and female, 
all dirt, blue frocks, and cock’s feathers of the dingiest hues. Never 
did a more squalid group meet our eyes; but we have not to do 
with their poverty, but with their talents ; and these we deny. They 
have played some half-dozen waltzes in the most common-place, 
spiritless manner possible---in wretched time, and not always in 
tune ; one or two of them sharp at most up to the unendurable, and 
the others flat down to the execrable. These people we must sup- 
pose to be fair specimens of the peasant bands of which Mr. Planche 
and others have rhapsodized so pleasantly: they have, perhaps, 
thought themselves above the average of their brother mountain 
players, else they would not have wandered so far to give us “a spice 
of their quality.” We are quite satisfied as to the merits of those we 
have not heard by those we have. They play on instruments, but 
they are not musicians. They are gone, and we are not sorry to part 
with them. And now we listen to four English street-players--- 
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trombones, key-bugle, violin, and clarionet. They have played five 
or six pieces of difficult execution in the exactest manner—linking 
their most subtle harmonies in one, and touching their most delicate 
points with a skill and finish which their Swiss predecessors could 
no more approach than a Christmas carolist can approach to Pindar. 
So much for prejudice ! 





Tue Scorriso Martryr.—Never did mortal man, saving Mr. 
Irving and Bow’sen Smith, so constantly oppose himself to what he 
considers the sins and vanities of this wicked world as this sainted 
baronet, and few have been so meagrely rewarded for their toil. If 
he is again discomfited—if the lieges will not be saved on any terms, 
we shall have the cracked-brained Quixote turning out to the road- 
side and trying his skill upon the traveller. We hope the seed may 
not fall among thorns, but that he may reap a goodly crop of saints. 
But to be serious—we really would advice poor Sir Andrew to let 
these Sabbath bills be handled by some one of a less zealous tem- 
perament ; for good Sir Andrew is a man of too “ cribbed, cabined, 
and confined” a mind to do any good in so important and delicate a 
subject—one in which the interests of this world and the next have 
to be equally weighed and adjusted, or else not touched at all. Sir 
Andrew looks only to the last; but with such eyes as, while they 
are shut to the Sunday indulgences of the rich, are wide open as day 
to the walking-out-of-town, tea-gardens, road-side-public-house, 
boating, and one-horse-chaise enjoyments of the middling and poorer 
classes. That this sacred day should be observed as sacredly as pos- 
sible, we agree. That there are many things done, and many busi- 
nesses transacted on that day which are not necessary to it, we believe. 
If for no better reasons than the refreshment, and the health, and the 
sanity both of body and mind, which one day’s interval of repose 
between twelve days of toil and trouble brings with it to the over- 
worked bodies and minds of this world, we should warmly approve 
of the seventh day being set apart, and even being compelled to be 
set apart for rest, and for such other solid purposes as lie between 
a man’s duty to this world and his reverence for a better. But Sir 
Andrew would do more than'this—he would compel more than this. 
He would make us observers of religion if he cannot make us reli- 
gious. His countrymen are great observers of Sunday ordinances ; 
you may walk through the cities and towns of Scotland at church- 
time, and they are desolate. This decency of deportment lasts till 
the close of the evening service, when every tavern is reeking warm 
with whiskey-toddy ; and we have it from the honest confession of a 
Scotchman, that before “the iron tongue of Time has tolled twelve,” 
there are more drunken men to be seen in the good city of Edinburgh, 
with its limited population, than you could meet with in London 
with its millions. So much for mere observances—for mere outside 
signs of decency, where “the inward and spiritual” grace is want- 
ing. Would Sir Andrew bring us to this pass? If he would, let 
him try ; but he will, as the lawyers say, “take nothing by the 
motion.”’ 


If Sir Andrew would confine his interference to such Sunday evils 
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as are a disgrace to a moral people, and a disgust to the decent and 
reflecting among all ranks—if he would let fly his religious wrath 
only against such splendid nuisances as the “ gin-palaces,” whose 
princely revenues are drawn from the very vitals of the poor, he 
should have our hearty commendation. They are at any rate unne- 
cessary of a Sunday. It is quite enough that these poisoners for a 
penny should be allowed to rot the livers of the poor during six days 
of the week: they do not keep houses of refreshment for the tra- 
veller. The devil himself, if he were a wayfarer, would be ashamed 
to bait inthem. The less, then, that they are open the better ; the 
honest trader, selling a wholesome draught or dram, might thus have 
his turn ; and if he broke the Sabbath by his trading, he would not 
break constitutions, which is something in his favour. Strike your 
harpoon into these leviathans of sin, Sir Andrew, and leave the 
minnows alone. 





Cuurcu Sermons.—An advertisement appeared in the Times the 
other day to this effect :— 

“To tae Country Ciercy.—Twenty manuscript sermons, warranted 
original, fitted for a country congregation. Apply—” to the house of a re- 
spectable firm of booksellers in Cornhill. 

This advertisement of ready-made eloquence proves one of two 
things—either that the clergy of the Church of England are the most 
incompetent men in the world for their office, or else the most indo- 
lent, which is worse. If a vicar or rector, as the case may be (for 
we cannot imagine for one moment that lezy luxuries of the sort men- 
tioned come within the narrow means of poor curates), is incapable 
of writing twenty sermons for himself (each one, upon a fair average, 
requiring perhaps twenty minutes to deliver it, and the whole taking 
twenty Sundays selected out of twelve months to go through the new 
purchase), he is incompetent, totally and entirely : if from gross idle- 
ness he snatches at this advertised bargain, what can we say or think 
of him? Why, the sooner such a drone is expelled from the clerical 
hive the better ; for he is of less value to society than the pauper 
peasant who breaks stones at sixpence a day, but finds his own ham- 
mer. One word more—the Church of England affects to be surprised 
at the contempt in which it is held by some men, and at the apathy 
and indifference of others. Can these things be wondered at, when 
the obnoxious idleness of its members is thrust up to one’s very eyes 
—advertised in Gath and published in Askalon? Look around at 
the dissenting world, and there you see men always diligent in their 
calling. Look even at the labours of that great Paganini of the re- 
ligious world, Mr. Irving: one day preaching to Jews—the next, to 
the stage-cads and Jerusalem-pony proprietors of Hampstead ; the 
following day, three times to congregations in as many several places ; 
and all this without any fixed fee or reward! Twenty sermons such 
as those advertised, however “ original” and “ warranted” would go 
but a small way with such aman. One of his two-hours-long orations 
would swallow up some eight or ten of the twenty, “‘ marrow, bones, 
and all!” If the church clergy, at least the indolent do-little-or- 
nothing portion of that body, are not ashamed of themselves, why 
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then “let the devil wear a black” gown and cassock, for he is the 
most industrious archbishop in the world, and looks much closer after 


his temporalities. 


Rurat Simpricity.—The bumpkins have always been a fund for 
our side-shakers ; to wit the following :—A countryman was observed 
the other day, puzzling his “ puppy brains” over a written direction, 
turning it this way, and that way, and every way, to no purpose, and 
then muttering, “ What a ‘nation cramp hand ’Squire do write, surely ! 
I can’t make un out! Wou’d you, zur, please?” He thrust the 
paper into the hand of a passer-by, and stepping back a yard, and 
taking off his round-crowned hat, garnished with turnpike-tickets, 
stood smoothing down his raven black hair, waiting in respectful at- 
titude to hear the response of the oracle. ‘ Not make it out!” ex- 
claimed the reader; “ why it’s as plain as print !’—<O! be it,” 
replied the raw, “ that accounts for it—J can’t read print !” 





A Sprinkiine or Strars.—The illustrious King of the Dutchmen 
has been enacting a farce at his palace of the Hague—were the H 
omitted, the name would be more appropriate.—The money-loving 
monarch cannot get over that rebellious attack upon his coffers—the 
secession of the Belgians. The Belgic provinces were very pretty 
pickings for him while they lasted; but the people tired of being 
plucked—and then was an end of it.—So it is with all the good 
things of this life, they seldom last long, and the monarch may con- 
sole himself that he is not singular in that respect. And it must be 
confessed that his majesty was a little hard upon his faithful Belges. 
They had no King Log when they were favoured with him—theirs 
was the reverse of the frogs in the fable—if he did not actually de- 
vour them, he was much too active about the regions of their breeches 
pockets to be at all agreeable. We read in the Morning Post the fol- 
lowing morsel :— 

“ We find an additional proof of the kind consideration of the King of 
Holland towards the brave defenders of the citadel of Antwerp. The official 
journals contain another list of persons on whom the order of knighthood 
has been conferred, in consequence of their having distinguished themselves 
on that momentous and trying occasion.” 


What is the English of all this ?—simply, that his highness of the 
Hague having had his dance has now to pay the pipers, and he finds 
it much cheaper to pay his Dutch boobies in red ribbons than in 
sterling pensions ; let his majesty alone when a cash measure is the 
order of the day—he is the best financier of any king in Christendom. 
We do not know how the brave defenders may relish this mode of 
payment—it is quite as much as they deserve ; but people never esti- 
mate their rewards in proportion to their merits. Standing behind 
stone walls, and environed in case-mates of proof, requires no such 
vast hardihood ; but we will not revive the old story. It is clear the 
monarch has been drawing on his wit to serve his exchequer—knights 
will be as plentiful at the Hague as pickled herrings ; and the streets 
of Amsterdam will be like the “ milky-way”— there will be no moving 
without jostling a “ star.” 











THINGS THEATRICAL. 





Kine’s THEatTRE.—We are glad to see M. Laporte again at the 
head of affairs. There are few who understand the management 
better than he. It would be unfair to criticise severely the vocal 
talent employed at the commencement of a season, or augur from it 
what may be in progress. Managers are generally under some diffi- 
culties at starting, and must put up with much, ere the season may 
be said to be in progress. But the ballet department is, even now, 
unexceptionable,—with Taglioni, Duvernay, and others of their class, 
- Laporte may be said to begin where others would be glad to 
close. 

The Stage continues barren. At Drury Lang, we have had the 
lenges comedy of The Minister and Mercer, in which the translator 

as faithfully shown how polished French may be turned into un- 
grammatical English; and at Covent Garpen Irish, Welsh, and 
Scotch dancers, re-christened with French names, have pirouetted to 
a most thinking people. 

The pleasant Otympic is closed for the season: it would be too 
much to expect wisdom in a Lord Chamberlain; and therefore we 
must be grateful that he permits us to enjoy ourselves at an elegant 
and well-conducted theatre six months out of the twelve. 

The Apevput has terminated a successful (in the words of the press 
people) “ campaign” The prosperity of this theatre is a disgrace to * 
the morals and the good taste of the metropolis. We have sufficiently 
forse the Adelphi stock pieces in our last. By the way, during 
the last week in Lent, when every other theatre was closed, Mr. and 
Mrs. Yates were At Home! We presume the managers must have 
great Court interest. Indeed, we have heard it whispered, that 
George the Fourth, when Prince of Wales, was godfather to Mr. 
Yates. This may account for exclusive privileges. 

At the Vicrorra the managers intend to follow up Knowles’s play 
with a five-act Drama, by John Serle, who will play the hero. This 
is as it should be. 

At Astr.ry’s, Wellington is to be made a feature of. Oxford and 
Ducrow seem just now to be the only friends of his Grace. 

The Surrey, whose Jonathan Bradford has most successfully bru- 
talized an English audience, is to be purified by the management of 
Mr. Yates, who, with his wife and Mrs. Honey (a most admirable 
actress of short petticoats), will act until Michaelmas. Since Elliston 
departed to the Church in the Waterloo Road, the Surrey, from a 
well-managed theatre, has become a public nuisance. During the 
reign of Jonathan Bradford it is said two butts of beer were nightly 
consumed in the boxes. However, Mr. Yates, with Lurline and “ the 
nymphs sporting and bathing” may do wonders. 
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FINE ARTS, &c. 


WE attended the private exhibition at Suffolk Street Gallery on 
Saturday the 22d. Among an immense number of indifferent pic- 
tures, some of very great merit may be found, but portraits still pre- 
dominate. 

Our landscape school of painting appears to be in its greatest at 
We have no Wilson’s or Gainsborough’s, but we have Turner’s, Call 
cott’s, and Fielding’s, Stanfield’s Roberts’ and Linton’s ; the rich mas- 
syness of one side has descended to glittering splendour,—a momentary 
attraction in place of lasting beauties,— we see the beauty of the mo- 
derns at one glance—the others time shows us, the more we look the 
more we see. 

In Linton’s picture of “ Marius sitting among the ruins of Car- 
thage” the power of our modern school is most visible, and this 
is where its beauty lies. We meditate with Marius, and deplore the 
fallen state of the great city ; its magnificence is seen at once. Had 
Claude or Wilson treated it, we should have felt the situation of 
Marius, but not the splendour of Carthage. 

Roberts’ “ Moorish Town at Seville” is a good architectural paint- 
ing, well-drawn and well-treated ; it has attractions that other fac- 
simile pictures cannot boast of. 

The “ Head of Haidee” in Hurlston’s large canvas is expressive ; 
the other figures are but indifferent. 

There is an enchanting little landscape by Creswick ; the heat of 
the room caused a wish that we might for an hour or two be laid on 
the bank of that cooling water you have, friend Creswick, so well 
limned. 

Like Sir Joshua, speaking of the Dutch painters, none are named 
but to praise; we will finish then by writing the name of Mrs. 
Carpenter. 

The last meeting of the artists and amateurs at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern was badly attended, and indifferently lined with pictures ; 
there is little pleasure in viewing barren spots, and gracing tame 
meetings. 

The Graphic Society had good attendance and good pictures. Mr. 
Wadmore exhibited a portfolio of original drawings, containing a 
capital pen-and-ink sketch by Rembrandt, two beautiful sets of 
human figures by Rubens, fleshy and natural. But the gem and 
curiosity was a coloured sketch by John Burnet, our great engraver, 
of the interior of a cathedral with monks and processions, on whom a 
rich light was thrown from one of the windows ; and this was began 
and finished in three hours without the aid of a pencil or friend to rub 
up his colours. If ever we wished to possess a great painter’s sketch, 
it was this. Mr. Wood lent a three-quarter length of Miss Sheridan, 
of comic celebrity ; we would inquire of the painter whether the 
dress was made for the lady or the lady for the dress? The room 
was well attended, and furnished with some interesting drawings. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





The third volume of Allan Cunningham’s Edition of Burns has just ap- 
peared, containing many Original Poems hitherto unpublished : Illustrated 
with beautiful Engravings. By Cochrane and M‘Crone, Waterloo-place. 

Just Published, Part I. in demy 8vo. of the second edition of “‘ The 
Architectural Director,” with a Glossary of Architecture. By John Bil- 
lington, Architect. 

Also, in demy 8vo. “ The Artificer’s Complete Lexicon,” for terms and 
prices adapted for Gentlemen, Engineers, Architects, &c. &c. By John 
Brunel, Engineer. 

*« An Address to the Nobility and Landed Proprietors of Great Britain 
and Ireland, on the Distressed State of the Agricultural Population, and 
the Baneful Effects of Absenteeism ;” in which are displayed the Benefits 
arising from small Allotments of Land. By a London Merchant. 

In the Press, ‘‘ Analysis of the Defective State of Turnpike Roads and 
Turnpike Securities ; with Suggestions for their Improvement.” [By Fran- 
cis Philips, Esq. 

In the Press, ‘‘ Necessity of a Commutation of Tithes, and the Means 
of rendering the Soil of the British Islands capable of abundantly support- 
ing twice the amount of their present Population.” Addressed to the 
Right Hon. Viscount Althorp, Chancellor of the Exchequer, &c. &c. By 
T. A. Knight, Esq. F.R.S. and F.L.S. and President of the Horticultural 
Society of London. 

Preparing for Publication, “A Popular Introduction to the Modern 
Classification of Insects,” serving also as a Sequel to the “ Introduction 
to Entomology” of the Rev. W. Kirby and W. Spence, Esq.: comprising 
an Account of the Habits and Transformations of the different Families ; 
and a Synopsis of the British, and a Notice of the more remarkable Exotic 
Genera. Illustrated with several Hundred Figures, some of them coloured 
after Nature. By J. O. Westwood, F.L.S8., &c. 

Nearly ready, ‘‘ The Physiology, Pathology, and Treatment of As- 
phyxia,” including suspended Animation in New-born Children, and from 
Hanging, Drowning, Wounds of the Chest, Mechanical Obstruction of the 
Air Passages, Respiration of Gases, Death from Cold, &c. &c. By James 
Phillips Hay, M.D. 

‘Sixteen Discourses on the Liturgical Services of the Church of Eng- 
land.” By the Rev. Thomas Bowdler, M.A., 1 vol. 12mo. just ready. 

A little work from the pen of Silvio Pellico, author of ‘“‘ The Ten 
Years’ Imprisonment,” and entitled “ The Duties of Mankind,” is now, 
we are informed, in course of Translation by Mr. T. Roscoe. It will con- 
tain, also, numerous additions to “‘ The Ten Years’ Imprisonment ;” with 
—— Notices, by the Author’s Friend, a fellow-prisoner, Maron- 
celli. 

“The Modern Cambist, or Manual Foreign Exchanges.” Second 
Edition, by William Tate. 

** A New System of Commercial Arithmetic.” By W. Tate, jun. 

“The Young Muscovite,” is just published by Messrs. Cochrane and 
M‘Crone ; translated by Captain Chamier from Original Russian Docu- 
ments, giving authentic particulars of Russian Life. 

The first volume of “ Cowper’s Life and Works” is in the course of 
publication by Messrs. Smith and Elder: it is embellished with an En- 
graving of the Poet. 




















AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 





Marcu, reversing his ancient characteristic, came in like a lamb, and is 
going out like a lion. We have had a peck of his dust, and the agricul- 
ture of our country is ransomed—at least, thus far ; for the weather, during 
several past weeks, has been most propitious to every operation of agricul- 
ture, and, notwithstanding the manifold distresses of the farmers, the utmost 
possible industry appears to have been exerted to get in the various crops 
of the season, if not in the best manner, yet in the best which a long train 
of adverse circumstances has left practicable : and this, we regret to say, 
with no very sanguine hopes of future indemnity. We regret also that we 
cannot honestly be the avant-couriers of good news ; but long experience 
has taught us the lesson that a mild winter, in our climate, has seldom 
been succeeded by a warm and favourable summer ; a fact to be reflected 
upon, and, as far as possible, provided against, by every cultivator of the 
soil. ‘The immense benefits which the country has received from the 
March dust can only be equalled by those of the glorious and fructifying 
rains which have succeeded since the 20th, and which will put vegeta- 
tion of all kinds into the utmost state of forwardness. Indeed the wheats, 
the rye, the grasses, the winter barley, and winter crops generally, are in 
a state of advance, which in some seasons we scarcely have witnessed on 
May-day. The woodbine, alder, and other early growing trees came into 
leaf almost immediately on the commencement of the month, and through- 
out the hedges have made a beautiful display with the white flowers of 
the blackthorn. There is much similarity, thus far, between the March of 
thirty-three and the present. Notwithstanding the moist and unfavour- 
state of the weather, wherever the land would admit of it, considerable 
breadths of spring beans, peas, wheat, Tartarian and other oats, were in 
a train of culture during last month, and finished early in the present. 

The late dry weather must have had a very salutary effect in checking 
the inordinate growth of the wheats, which on all rich soils have exhibited 
a somewhat alarming appearance of winter pride and rankness, indicating 
the prospect of a larger crop of straw than of corn. This has induced 
many farmers to resort to the ancient practice of feeding of the wheats with 
sheep, and in some parts even with cattle; a practice which we, as 
drillers especially, could never approve. But we must not forget our un- 
favourable auguries, during last Spring, respecting the wheat crop, which 
nevertheless proved one of the most plentiful which our land has borne. 
Its fellow in the present year would give a strange turn to our agricultu- 
ral and commercial affairs. ‘The lands, we should conceive, so far as the 
weather has affected them, are universally in the best possible state for 
carrying through the seed processes of the important month of April. The 
frosts and cold which have succeeded the rains will have a great effect 
in further checking the growth of the wheats, but will be most unfavour- 
able to fruit and vegetation in general. The turnips, a generally inferior 
crop, where reserved, run to seed—of course retaining little nutriment for 
sheep, a loss not of that consequence which it would prove in a severe 
winter, the mildness of the present season affording so many resources. 
Hay, as in last season, is so abundant that the bulk of it must be again 
kept over year. As a pregnant evidence of the mildness of last winter, the 
Cheviot Hills in Northumberland were scarcely ever covered with snow 
throughout the season—an instance which has not occurred during the last 
twenty years ; and in the Lowlands not even a shower of snow had fallen. 
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Instead of an advance in the price of wheat and other farm produce, 
which was expected to take place in the spring, the reverse seems more 
probable ; for which, indeed, many obvious causes seem to combine. The 
live-stock ofthe farm is the only species which can possibly make a pro- 
fitable return; but, unfortunately, too many farmers have been under- 
stocked. Good beasts carefully wintered have sold well. As to horses, 
the story of years past may be very properly repeated—good ones, or the 
first class of every description, are ready money at a very high price ; those 
of the second class are more easily come-at-able, and the last or or- 
dinary kind a mere drug ; yet even these are not to be had at the low rates 
which we have formerly known. Pork and bacon, which for years had 
maintained such an extraordinary price, and commanded such a ready 
sale, have, since last Michaelmas, suffered an equal depression—thanks to 
the unwearied exertions of the breeders and feeders of Ireland! the most 
flourishing commercial country of Europe, in the opinion of a noble lord. 
No doubt need be entertained of a sufficient supply of pork from Ireland, 
after the following statement :—‘ Between the 4th and the 10th inclusive 
of this month, were imported from Ireland to Liverpool, 6806 pigs,—also 
464 cows, 144 sheep, 96 lambs, and 19 horses.” The supply of the 10th, 





however, at this immense mart, is styled in the letter before us a scanty one; 
business very brisk, a considerable advance in price took place, and scarce- ‘ 
ly any thing remained unsold. Beef, 54d. to 64 per lb. Mutton, 7d. to 8d. Y 


The lambing season is nearly finished, more prosperously of late than at 
the commencement, when a considerable number of both lambs and ewes 
were lost, the latter chiefly from the disease known by the name of the 
heavings—a disease which we never actually witnessed in sheep, but in for- 
mer days, greatly to our loss and sorrow, in pigs; and, in all probability, 
the present writer, in the course of nine or ten years, lost more pigs by 
that disease, than many other man living. It is not so difficult, whether 
in pigs or sheep, to ascertain the cause of this disease, as to find a cure ; 
but a substititute may be found, which is prevention. A very able and ex- 
perienced flock-master, westwards, attributes the heavings in ewes to 
injudicious feeding immediately before parturition,—or it may arise from 
the injury the constitution of the ewes may have received from being win- 
tered in wet and heavy turnip lands, up to the belly in mud and dirt. The 
early loss of lambs is said to have been atoned for by the unusual number 
of twin lambs. ‘The wool market is rather at a stand, but the nominal 
prices remain the same, and will probably continue so until the next 
clip. Of the state of the hop-grounds we have yet received no informa- 
tion. The import of foreign wheat, except to be bonded, has entirely 
ceased since last harvest. Seeds and flour only are imported for market, 
whilst the exports of wheat and flour from London and Liverpool are 
rather considerable. There will be fine shelter for game upon the lands 
during the present spring, promising a successful breeding season. Lord 
Althorp’s bill for the repeal of the house-tax will come into operatian from 
the 5th of next month. 

The Dead Markets, by the carcase, per stone of 8lb.—Beef, 2s. 2d. to 
3s. 6d.; Mutton, 2s. 4d. to 3s. 10d.; Lamb, 6s. 4d. to 6s. 8d.; Veal, 3s. to 
4s. 8d.; Pork, 3s. to 4s. 4d.; Dairy do. 5s. Game of the season at Leaden- 
hall in sufficient plenty, and at reasonable prices. 

Corn Exchange.—W heat, 38s. to-58s.; Barley, 24s. to 30.; Oats, 15s. to 
23s. The London loaf, 4Ib. Hay, 50s. to 84s.; Clover do. 65s. to 95s.; 
Straw, 30s. to 36s. 

Coals in the Pool, 14s. to 17s. 9d. per ton. 


Middlesex, March 25. : 
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